


























introduees the Automatic Credit Plan 


Making it easier than ever before for you to have the things you want 


while paying for them over an extended period of time. 


The Automatic Credit Plan is a simplified, streamlined, no-down-payment credit 

plan developed to make it easy for you to buy and enjoy home furnishings and other 
durable goods while paying for them on a long-range budget plan... an exciting 
opportunity to plan now the furnishing or redecorating of your home for years to 

come. You may buy appliances, draperies, floor covering, sports equipment, radios, 
television sets and many other home furnishings and durable goods with account 


limits from $100 to $1,200 and payments as low as $10 a month. 


There’s no red tape involved. You make only one visit to the Credit Office—to 

arrange your account with the credit counselor. He gives you an identification 

card and a Charga-Plate, which are all you need to make purchases in 

designated departments throughout Thalhimers. Sales are completed right on the 
selling floor. You charge purchases up to the agreed limit and, as payments bring 
the balance down, you make additional purchases up to that limit again. Your credit 


is continuous and automatic. 


You will find the Automatic Credit Plan a wonderful convenience at Christmas time, 
especially if you plan to buy or give home furnishings or other major items. Visit 


Thalhimers Credit Office, 5th Floor or Basement, today, and let our experts tell 


you more about this exciting new plan and how it can work for you! 
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No. 292 
Movable Chair Desk 
14, 15 and 17-in. 

Ht. Seats. 








FLOWERS 


The 
Perfect Combination 


for School Seating 


For the latest in Modern School 
Furniture, it’s IRWIN-FLOWERS! 
Style, Comfort, Reliability and 
Craftsmanship are coupled with 
Value and Prompt Delivery of 
whatever you want in School Seat- 
ing. Four IRWIN-FLOWERS fa- 
vorites, selected from a large, 
complete line, are shown. 














Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality 
and Value in School Equip- 
ment and School Supplies! 


























No. 2142-4 Chair 
An attractive, streamlined 
unit. 








. _ -— No. 202 Table 
ees ee: a 22, 24%, 27 and 29-in 
No. 629—29” No. 617—17” heights. 
No, 626—26” No. 615—15” 
No. 623—23” No. 613—13” 
Virginia Representatives 
C. E. Crouch K. C. Hart W. S. Hart Ralph A. Helderman H. J. Moody 


2530 Crystal Springs Avenue, S.W. 


Roanoke, Virginia 


1323 Magnolia Avenue 327 West Main Street Chatham, Virginia 


Norfolk, Virginia Richmond, Virginia 


FLOWERS SCHOO EQUIPMENT. CO., INC: 





Manufacturers & Distributors of 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmend 20, Virginia 


Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 
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Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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TEACHERS = he You Saving 


On Your Automobile Insurance ? 


SEND IN THIS FORM For quotations on your car. No obligation, of course. 


























1. Trade name of Car (Ford, Chevrolet, etc.) Cylinders 

2. Year Model (1953, 1950, etc.)___ Body Type (Coupe, 2 Dr)_______ 
3. Model (Standard, Fleetline, Custom, etc.) ___ ——_. Geet 

4. Month and year of purchase New__ Used 

5S. Any drivers under age 25? or 65 or over? Term (Year, 6 months) 





6. When does your present insurance expire? 





Check type of insurance you want: 


Automobile Liability (Property Damage and Personal Liability) 


5/10/20 5/20/40 5/30/100 
$5,000 P.D. and $10,000/ $5,900 P.D. and $20,000/ $5,000 P.D. and $30,000/ 
$20,000 Bodily Injury $40,000 Bodily Injury $100,000 Bodily Injury 


Medical Payments—Covers medical services for any passenger injured in your own automobile. 


[] $500 per person [™} $1000 per person [] $2,000 per person 
[1 Comprehensive (includes fire and theft, glass breakage, etc.) 


[] Collision (covers damage to your own car) 
[| $50 Deductible [] $100 Deductible 


[] Towing—$10 maximum benefit for any one service. 


Our quotation will be sent approximately 45 to 60 days prior to expiration date of your 
present policy. 


NAME ___ADDRESS. —_ 








Date__ stan a es 2 oi i —_ 
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116 South Third Street RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
SPONSORED BY THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
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Our Cover. Our Christmas Star points out some of the unusual floral designs 
that graced the VEA headquarters Open House during the Convention. Created 
by Catherine Gordon, Junior Primary teacher at Madison School in Richmond, 
these arrangements were designed in keeping with the modernistic motif of the 
building. With no special training in flower arrangement, Miss Gordon says it is 
just something that has grown with her since childhood and she now loves to talk 
on the subject for the Teachers’ Speakers Bureau. In making some 13 arrange- 
ments for the VEA Headquarters, Miss Gordon used only a few flowers combined 
with vegetables, greens, driftwood, bark, roots, fungus growth, sticks, and old 
containers—and even bricks added for color. Miss Gordon says it is a matter of 
seeing beauty in ordinary objects and combining this beauty with color, format, 
and texture; putting them together with eye appeal, good lines, rhythm, and 
motion, you have something. She adds that beauty belongs to everybody, if we 
only catch the spirit—and what a wonderful Christmas thought! 
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It was my observation that this was 
just about the best convention I have 
attended. I know there were many 
problems but certainly 
seemed to work smoothly and the 
meetings I attended I am sure will be 
profitable to all concerned. 

Dowell J. Howard 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

State Board of Education 


everything 


My congratulations on an excellent 
Convention. I have already told Pres- 
ton Turner how much we app-eciate 
the improved facilities for the School 
of Education Alumni Breakfast. The 
whole program was top notch! 

Douglas S. Ward 
Acting Dean 
University of Virginia 


It was a pleasure to te in Richmond 
and to again come in contact with you 
and the other very fine members of the 
headquarters staff. 

Your advice was always helpful and 
I am sure you helped a great deal in 
whatever success we had in the meet- 
ing. 

Incidentally, I would like to suggest 
that in the future, all motions on con- 
troversial issues be written out com- 
pletely by the makers, at all Board 
meetings. 

]. Thomas Walker 
President, District J, VEA 
Orange 


Getting old is not a bit disturbing 
when it is accompanied by such pleas- 
ant experiences as you folks in the 
VEA gave to me at the closing session 
of the State Convention. 

I just love that tray and it will al- 
ways be among my treasured posses- 
sions. I value it because of the satis- 
factions during the years which it rep- 
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resents. I value it also because it was 
presented by an organization that has 
been and is so dynamic and far-reach- 
ing in its services to our profession. 

I want to thank each individual 
who participated in any way in the de- 
cision to make the award and to ex- 
press my appreciation also to the one 
who made the choice of so beautiful a 
piece of silver. 

With best wishes for the continued 
success of our organization. 

Leslie Fox Keyser 
Elementary Supervisor 
Warren and Rappahannock 
Counties, Front Royal 


Thank you for the use of the VEA 
auditorium for a building representa- 
tives meeting. The beautiful building 
and excellent facilities make it a fine 
place for meetings, if only we could 
get a public parking lot to move in 
nearby! We are most appreciative of 
the fact that we may use the building. 

Louise Bramm 
Elementary Teachers Association 
Richmond 


The Convention was exceptionally 
good; it was well planned and expedit- 
ed; it was interesting and enjoyable; 
and it was inspirational. I have heard 
many delegates says “It was the best 
Convention that I’ve ever attended— 
I ‘got’ more out of it to bring home 
than from any VEA Convention.” 

I have thoroughly enjoyed the meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors for the 
past two years—I feel that I really 
know our VEA and the VEA Staff bet- 
ter than ever. I am sure that I re- 
ceived much more from the association 
with the staff and with the members 
of the Board of Directors than I con- 
tributed—it has been truly a reward- 
ing experience for me and one that I 
am proud to have had. 

Mrs. Reba D. Hash 
President, District P, VEA 


Roanoke 


Congratulations to you and the other 
members of the headquarters staff on 
a very fine annual meeting. All of the 
Suffolk members in attendance were 
most complimentary of the programs 
and the arrangements in general. 

Ann H. Burton, President 
Suffolk Education Association 
Suffolk 
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Christmas Lights The World Again? 


Everywhere you can see it, feel it, are 
strengthened by it. It cuts through world 
tension to bring us new hope in the life of 
love set forth in all its beauty by the Star of 
Bethlehem hundreds of years ago. It dawns 
upon the busy family scene to remind us to 


take time for thoughtfulness, love and grati- 
tude. It enters the individual heart to make 
mankind forgetful of his needs and mindful 
of the needs of others. Surely, one of our 
most priceless heritages is the Christmas 
spirit which lights the world again! 


WERGINIA ELE CE Ric 


and POWER COMPANY 
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| at home, 
at work or 
on the way 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 











1. SO BRIGHT ... so right for you... 
so tangy in taste, 
ever-fresh in sparkle. 


2. SO BRACING .. . so quickly 
refreshing, with its bit 
of wholesome energy. 


*®COKE” 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
COPYRIGHT 1985, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time”— NBC Television twice each week 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





An oil discovery that helps you eat better! 











About three billion dollars’ worth of farm crops are destroyed each year by fungus growths. But now 


helping to solve this problem is an Esso Research discovery ...a brilliant new chemical made from 





oil... hailed as one of the most versatile and effective fungicides in existence. This is one of 


the many ways in which Esso Research works wonders with oil! ESSO RESEARCH 
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CRAYONS! 


Those “in the know”’ jump at the chance 
to use Crayonex! From Childish Capers to 
Adult Artistry, Crayonex is consistently 
faithful to creative self-expression and 

Art Education Standards. 


Smooth, brilliant, versatile . . . Crayonex 
is unexcelled for use on paper, wood, or 
cloth. 


See the wonderful assortment of sizes and 
packages at your favorite source of supply. 
Free! Colorful Crayonex folder. 








: J. H. PENCE COMPANY 


ROANOKE — RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Editorials 


VEA Board Acts 


After a series of conferences with Governor Stanley's 
representatives, the Board of Directors unanimously 
adopted on December 11 the following statement: 


E, THE members of the Board of Directors 

of the Virginia Education Association, view 
with grave concern the situation that has been brought 
about in Virginia as a result of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, 
which prevents a State from denying to any person 
on account of race, the right to attend any school 
that it maintains. 

In the past the State of Virginia, with the apparent 
approval of the Courts, has proceeded, through in- 
creasingly large expenditures, to provide equal but 
separate schools. In certain sections of Virginia there 
is a question as to whether the white or the colored 
people are prepared for the integration of children in 
the public schools. It is further noted that integra- 
tion at this time will not be accepted, and if pressure 
is exerted, it will bring about irreparable damage to 
the public school system. 

In meeting the grave situation the General Assem- 
bly, by large majority vote, in the recent Special 
Session has given the people an opportunity to vote 
on the question of a constitutional convention. A 
favorable vote of the people on the referendum would 
give the constitutional convention the responsibility 
of amending only section 141 of the Virginia Con- 
stitution and amending it only as stated in the refer- 
endum. 

The Governor of the State and members of the 
General Assembly have pledged their support to a 
continuance of the public schools. We believe that 
it is the sincere conviction of the Governor and the 
majority of the General Assembly that the action 
being proposed by them is the best course in the pro- 
tection of the public school system, which is so 
important to the citizens of Virginia and is vital to 
the perpetuation of the American way of life. The 
VEA Board of Directors commends the action of the 
General Assembly in providing for this referendum. 

Therefore, be it solemnly resolved that we the 
members of the Board of Directors of the Virginia 
Education Association recognize that we have an 
important responsibility to the children, parents, 
citizens, and teachers of the State to supply unbiased 
information on the issue in order that wise decisions 
can be made, only after carefully considering the facts. 

It is our sincere opinion that the Governor of the 
State and the General Assembly have acted in good 
faith and that they will do everything in their power 
to protect the public schools of the State. 

This action by the Board of Directors is in no way 
to be interpreted as binding on the local associations. 
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The White House Conference 


By BENJAMIN FINE 
(Special to New York Times) 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 2—Those close to the 

educational picture see 1956 as the year in 
which the problems plaguing the nation’s schools 
since the end of World War II will be resolved, in part 
at least. 

The major factor in the ‘‘break’’ has been the 
White House Conference on Education, which closed 
its four-day program yesterday. Or, rather, it was 
early this morning when the last of the officials de- 
parted, and the stream of delegates began to check 
out of the Sheraton Park Hotel, where the sessions 
were held. 

Some 2,000 men and women, representing every 
segment of American life, participated in the confer- 
ence. Much planning had gone into the program 
since President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union 
Message in January, 1954, had suggested a major 
stock-taking of the American schools. 

Was the conference a success? 

Most observers here believed that the American 
people got more than their money’s worth for the 
$900,000 appropriated by Congress. The conference 
came to grips with real problems, and the delegates 
found that despite mechanical handicaps of 166 sim- 
ultaneous round tables, substantial gains had resulted. 


Tide Now Has Turned 


They were particularly heartened by the turn that 
the Federal aid problem had taken. Before the con- 
ference it did not appear likely that a Federal aid bill 
had much chance in the next session of Congress. The 
Administration has not been kindly disposed toward 
Federal funds for the building or maintenance of 
local schools. There were too many strings attached 
to the Administration school bill of last February 
for it to have much chance to pass. 

But now the tide has turned. By an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the delegates voted for Federal aid. The 
final report, although prepared by two proponents 
of such kelp, was the combined thinking of all the 
delegates, divided on a ratio of two laymen to one 
educator. 
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This report is bound to have tremendous influence 
on President Eisenhower's thinking concerning school 
support. The delegates were told they were his ‘‘ad- 
visers’’ and they were led to believe that the President 
would be guided, to a large extent, by their findings. 
It would be difficult for the Adminisrtation, at this 
stage, to ignore the conclusions of the sessions. 

It seems as though action for Federal aid will come 
at the next session of Congress, to open next month. 
At least, the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Marion B. Folsom, predicted that within the 
next few weeks, the Administration would sponsor 
a Federal aid bill. And it would be broader than and 
much improved over the previous one, he said. 


How Will This Help? 

There are other tangible effects of the White House 
conference. The national publicity that it received 
—there were 500 press, radio, television, magazine and 
other mass media correspondents here—has focused 
attention on the nation’s school problems. 

But the major question remains to be determined: 
How will this conference help bring about better 
schools? A lot of words were thundered here. End- 
less reports, sub-reports and statements were prepared 
on every conceivable aspect of education. What hap- 
pens next? 

The conference chairman, Neil H. McElroy, who 
is president of the Procter & Gamble Company, tried 
to answer that question. The close of the conference, 
he explained, should actually be the beginning of the 
campaign for better schools. A continued interest is 
essential, he said, adding: 

“Sporadic efforts will not achieve better schools. 
We need steady, unremitting endeavor.” 

And that is the heart of the matter. During the 
last year some 500,000 American citizens discussed 
their school problems in thousands of local confer- 
ences, in statewide conferences and in regional meet- 
ings. This activity culminated in the Washington 
sessions. 

During the coming year, Mr. McElroy and the 
other officials hope, the follow-through conferences 


Virginians attending the White 
House Conference get together to dis- 
cuss a report. Shown are Col. Richard 
W. Copeland of Richmond. Director 
of the State Department of Welfare 
and Institutions; Mrs. W. W. Kava- 
naugh, Roanoke, President, Virginia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
James R. Gilliam, Jr., Lynchburg, 
Chairman, Education Committee, Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce; and 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Richmond, 
Executive Secretary, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 
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will take place throughout the country. These will 
be meetings to carry out the findings of the national 
meeting. 


More Parleys Planned 


Plans have already been made, Mr. McElroy said, 
to hold thousands of “‘little White House confer- 
ences’ in every part of the land. The more the public 
in general is aware of the nature and importance of 
the educational problems, the more quickly and in- 
telligently these problems will be solved, he indicated. 

The chairrien of the state delegations voted unani- 
mously to work toward maintaining community in- 
terest. 

Specifically, what has the conference accomplished? 
Those who attended would agree on these results: 

{Greater awareness of the problems of American 
education—the public schools have now become 
everybody's business. 

{A clarification of the aims and objectives of edu- 
cation, as shown through the many studies and re- 
ports presented here. 

{A better chance for legislative action concerning 
schools in the various states, 

{Greater posibility of a Federal aid to education 
bill to be passed in the next session of Congress. 

{Continued citizenship participation in education 
to a greater extent than ever in the past. 

{Plans for follow-up conferences on the local level 
in thousands of communities throughout the country. 

{More emphasis upon the quality of education 
rather than mere numbers of teachers or buildings. 

Much remains to be done, all agreed. The fight is 
not over as yet. Somehow this ‘‘vast reservoir of 
goodwill’ must be translated into hard cash, into 
higher salaries, into bond issues for buildings, into 
higher quality instruction. But the beginning has 
been made. 

American schools will be better because of this con- 
ference. ‘The democratic traditions have been en- 
hanced. And as a major result, the American society, 
with its emphasis on the democratic method of solv- 
ing all problems, will be greatly strengthened. 
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Condensation of an address de- 
livered at the Thursday evening 
session of the VEA Convention. 





“Never Underestimate the 
Power of the Teacher” 


by WALTER D. FULLER 
Chairman, The Curtis Publishing Company 


ERTAINLY the physical 
world holds out a simply fan- 
tastic future for everyone. Its ac- 
complishment is not limited by 
natural resources; or transportation 
either by sea, by land or by air; or 
agriculture with its production of 
food and the raw essentials of liv- 
ing; or by manufacturing know 
how. The problem, my friends, is 
people. People of all types, races, 
mentalities, experiences, personali- 
ties, hopes and aspirations. Mil- 
lions of people with the results of 
their thinking or lack of thinking 
and their actions. How can these 
problems be solved? Those prima- 
rily of our country and ultimately 
those of the whole world. How do 
we solve the problems of people’s 
lack of knowledge, of their impul- 
sive direction or misdirection, of 
their prejudices, their convictions, 
their beliefs or non-beliefs in prin- 
ciples and the correctness of these 
very principles? 

This is the problem of thinking 
people everywhere. I do not think 
it is any more the problem of the 
teacher than it is the problem of all 
of us who are concerned with 
bringing about the happy and fan- 
tastically brilliant future that is 
within our grasp. 

Certainly the educator and the 
businessman travel the same road 
in this regard and we don’t have 
too much time. The speed of world 
progress in science, mechanics, 
transportation, agriculture and in 
the ability to kill each other is so 
great that the solution of these 
problems must be steered into 
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proper channels if civilization and 
the world are to go on to the en- 
joyment of the glorious days now 
opening before us. Certainly your 
and my example, our effort and our 
influence in many fields can push 
forward this broad concept. The 
question, of course, is how to do it. 
I am certain that it will never be 
brought about through totalitarian 
processes, even totalitarism that 
may travel under different political 
titles. Personally, I am against 
totalitarism whether it is labeled 
Communist, Nazi or even Demo- 
cratic or Republican. To me we 
must necessarily follow the old pre- 
cept of ‘“‘evolution, not revolu- 
tion.’ Force rarely changes opin- 
ion. Force may win temporary vic- 
tory, but it rarely lasts and then 
only if people as a whole become 
convinced that the changes made 
were good. The old precepts are 
still true. ‘“‘A man_ convinced 
against his will is of the same opin- 
ion still.”” So is “‘He that rises by 
the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” 

Now education and teaching 
will have an enormous part in the 
development of our way of life 
through the years just ahead of us. 
The teachers associations are thor- 
oughly aware of the opportunity 
and duty which rests upon their 
shoulders. I think all of us in busi- 
ness and I believe all of you in the 
teaching profession are reaching for 
the right road to bring about the 


happy results which are so possible 
and to escape any danger of diver- 
sion to the dark and dreary road to 
war and destruction. It seems to me 
that the progress must be made 
through persuasion, evolution and, 
above all else, through education. 
To do this we must determine a 
basic pattern and the development 
of such a pattern calls for a survey 
of conditions which until very 
recently have been largely over- 
looked. 

In America today we have not 
only a magnificent organization 
for the production of raw materials 
and for manufacturing goods but 
an equally brilliant organization 
for both the creation of desire and 
the distribution of goods. Today 
we Americans are in the process of 
manufacturing customers and 
markets just as definitely as we 
manufacture goods. As an ex- 
ample of the beneficial results of 
such activity, I point out that in 
1939 but 9.5 per cent of American 
families enjoyed incomes in excess 
of $3,000 a year, yet in 1953 some 
63 per cent of American families 
had incomes in excess of this figure 
and 32 per cent of the total had in- 
comes of over $5,000 a year. 

While we people of America 
have found the ways and means by 
which the people of our country 
and of the world can enormously 
raise their standard of living and 
immeasurably increase their happi- 
ness, nevertheless we have failed in 
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creating a wide understanding of 
these possibilities. This is true in 
America and far more true interna- 
tionally. We are not creating 
markets for our ideologies as we 
have at least in part created markets 
for our own better living in his 
country. How can this be done? 


To me a good teacher is neces- 
sarily a good salesman. You know 
far better than | that students learn 
most quickly and completely when 
they are interested in the subject 
they are studying. I can parallel 
this basic principle of securing the 
interest of a student with similar 
principles which are used constant- 
ly in the development of selling 
methods. To quote a few of these 
rules of selling, let me point out 
that every successful salesman must 
first organize his mind for selling. 
Then he must appeal to the pros- 
pect’s interest. In this he must try 
to sell an understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the future, that is, what 
his particular article will do to im- 
prove the living or pleasure or fin- 
ances of his possible customer. 
Further he must anticipate objec- 
tions and a ove all things he must 
thoroughly understand his pro- 
duct. From what I have been told, 
these general fundamentals do not 
travel too far from the way in 
which a good teacher faces the 
problems of instruction. 

In selling, one of the great 
authorities has said: ‘“There are at 
least four different avenues of ap- 
proach with individuals. One is 
essentially physical; another is 
where the mind is uppermost and 
where logic and ethics and philoso- 
phy all have their part. A third 
type is where the soul is supreme 
and where intuition, imagination, 
sympathy and creativeness are the 
principal motivating factors. The 
fourth is where the spirit controls. 
Here individual action can _ be 
reached through inspiration and 
vision.” There are, of course, very 
few persons who solely represent 
merely one of these factors. But 
with almost every individual some 
one factor is dominant and the de- 
cision of what avenue of approach 
should be used should always be a 
part of the consideration of the 
salesman. 


To come to the point, it seems 
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to me that we need reliance upon 
and acceptance for personal learn- 
ing. We must make both formal 
and informal education a highly 
prized objective and within the 
reach of everyone. Schools, col- 
leges, other forms of instruction, 
books, magazines, newspapers hold 
a joint franchise in this responsibil- 
ity because we are responsible for 
the dissemination of knowledge 
and the building of opinion. Cer- 
tainly teachers and editors, wheth- 
er of books, magazines or news- 
papers, are a prime teaching team 
in a democracy. Educational 
growth on the part of the great 
majority of the population is es- 
sential. We must be careful that 
the forces of regimentation, by one 
scheme or another and even if they 
appear to have the best of inten- 
tions, do not control and standard- 
ize thinking and opinion. Those 
of us in this broad field must safe- 
guard the freedom of opinion and 
expression. Surely the goal is free- 
dom—the freedom for high stand- 
ards of living through individual 
advancement, not merely the reju- 
venated improvement of a level so- 
ciety. 





Our country has created the 
greatest mass of readers in the 
world, but it has not produced a 
mass reader. Books, magazines and 
periodicals are directed to be read 
by the individual, which is as it 
should be. 

It is important that all of us 
who constitute this joint effort 
should constantly remember that it 
is not only what is taught either in 
school or by reading that counts. 
It is that through our teaching we 
should set a pattern that will help 
the individual in finding his or her 
education through all his remain- 
ing years. 

In a discussion last year with 
some prominent educators and 
teachers I asked the question, 
‘“Why is our nation so fundament- 
ally prosperous while other na- 
tions, also with great natural re- 
sources, are so backward?”’ I quot- 
ed as an illustration the border 
between the California of the 
U.S.A. and Baja California of 
Mexico. Our California right down 
to the Lorder is prosperous and 
happy, with its fine ranches and 
modern conveniences. Cross the 
border and you immediately come 
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into a section which is pretty much 
a scene of poverty. Why should 
this be? The two civilizations are 
side by side, merely across a politi- 
cal line. The climate and soil are 
the same, yet one provides many 
times the satisfaction and happiness 
of the other. 

Many countries have as great 
natural resources—some have more 
—other countries have climate as 
favorable as ours, but no other 7 
per cent of the world’s population 
has anywhere near as many con- 
veniences, necessities and luxuries as 
in the U.S.A. We, with but 7 per 
cent of the world’s population, 
have 76 per cent of the world’s 
passenger automobiles, we produce 
54 per cent of the world total of 
steel; between 1940 and 1950 we 
increased our production of electri- 
cal energy from 20 billion to 180 
billion kilowatt hours and the in- 
crease in that decade was greater 
than in the entire time since electric 
power was first installed in the 
United States. During the same 
decade the average American’s real 
purchasing power increased 53 per 
cent; 96 per cent more dollars at 
comparable values were spent for 
books in 1950 than in 1940; ex- 
penditures for magazines and news- 
papers were 76 per cent more in 
comparable dollars; and assets of 
life insurance companies increased 
49 per cent in comparable dollars 
during this period. 

My purpose is to point a way for 
exploration in a relatively new 
world of great progress. In our ef- 
forts in this new world we must 
consider a great many factors which 
are not tangible but which have 
been used in the production of ma- 
terials and in manufacturing. We 
thus approach the realm of psy- 
chology and human behavior. Cer- 
tainly the approach we make must 
be to both minds and emotions. 

Methods grow stale just as in- 
dividuals grow old. Sometimes 
they can be rejuvenated and other 
times they cannot, but mental age 
and physical age are obvious fac- 
tors to be considered. 

There are other factors. There 
are the convictions which grow 
during the years in the minds of 
individuals—convictions which in 
time become principles and con- 
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LEADERS ALL. Speakers and leaders at the final session of the convention 
gathered together to talk over some points include J. Lester Buford of Mount 
Vernon, Illinois, president of the National Education Association who brought the 
closing message; Virginia E. Lewis, president of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary; and Dr. Henry I. Wil- 
lett, president of the American Association of School Administrators and super- 
intendent of the Richmond City Schools, who addressed the convention. 


trolling facts of life. As a matter 
of fact, every person has a tendency 
to transform his thinking into a 
conviction and then that conviction 
into a principle. We must be ab- 
solutely certain that we are not at- 
tempting to base our actions on 
what is merely prejudice. 

People need to be upset out of 
their dogmatic acceptance of the 
status quo. That is true not only 
of individuals and groups, but I 
imagine it is likewise true of na- 
tions as a whole. As Americans we 
certainly do not like some of the 
other ideologies of the world. I 
agree that they are fundamentally 
dangerous, but the very fact that 
they do and have existed keeps us 
alert to see that we do not in a dif- 
ferent way fall into similar error. 
That is one of the great advantages 
to our country of our competitive 
system. 

Do not forget that we must al- 


ways be painting pictures of the fu- 
ture. What is just over the horizon 
is always of interest. So is what is 
beyond the sunrise. As long as we 
are honest with ourselves and with 
our material, the painting of the 
future is a legitimate part of selling. 

I have attempted to produce a 
somewhat different approach to the 
problems ahead of us, those of our 
nation and of the whole world. I 
believe with all sincerity that the 
people of this planet are indeed on 
the horizon of a new world. 
Whether they develop it into the 
happiest period of human existence 
or through mistakes let it slip into 
a Third World War and their al- 
most complete destruction, is up to 
this generation and the new one 
which is growing up right now. 
This is where the teachers of 
America have a great influence. 
““Never underestimate the power of 
the teacher.”’ 
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Pointed paragraphs from address delivered 
at closing session of VEA Convention 


Just How Important Is Public 
Education in Today’s World? 


by DR. HENRY I. WILLETT 


President, American Association of School Administrators 


| gporens the time that our country 
established her independence 
we have been talking about educa- 
tion as the bulwark of American 
democracy. Our belief in public 
education has been rooted in the 
faith of our founding fathers as il- 
lustrated in the following two quo- 
tations from Thomas Jefferson: 
“Educate and inform the mass of 
the people. They are the only sure 
reliance for the preservation of our 
liberty.” 

“Enlighten the people generally 
and tyranny and oppression of 
both mind and body will vanish 
like evil spirits at the dawn of 
day.” 

Sometimes we take our greatest 
heritage for granted, and thereby 
run the risk of losing it. We are 
now going through a period when 
this principle might be applied to 
public education. Therefore, it 
would seem necessary for profes- 
sional educators to first determine 
its importance for themselves in 
order to interpret it to others. 

Let’s consider some pertinent 
questions that might help in our 
appraisal: 

1. How important do you think 
public education is today, and what 
do other people think as they see 
public education through you-- 
your conversation, your teachin 
ability, and your professional at- 
titude? 

2. How effective is our present 
education program in developing 
the full potentialities of the chil- 
dren entrusted to your care? 

3. Do the majority of parents 
understand and approve in general 
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the present school program in your 
school division? 

Why would a book like “Why 
Johnny Can’t Read” remain on the 
best sellers’ list so long? 

4. Do you know what your 
pupils and parents think of your 
teaching and how they view you 
as a person? 

Are you the kind of person that 
parents will want their children to 
be? 

5. Is there a two-way channel 
of communication between you 
and your parents? 

6. In speaking of a school pro- 
gram in a given school or com- 
munity do parents refer to it as 
“your program’ or “our pro- 
gram?” It is human nature to be 
suspicious of the things we do not 
understand. 

The building of a stronger edu- 
cation program requires the kind 
of unity, vision, and _ sincerity 
within our profession that will 
win the respect and confidence of 
the communities in which we 
work. 

We must remember that much 
of the criticism and misunder- 
standing that exists today con- 
cerning education stems from with- 
in the teaching profession itself. 

Teachers must share responsibil- 
ity for interpreting the school pro- 
gram to the community and for 
determining community attitude 
toward what the schools are doing. 
It is not enough for the sixth grade 
teacher to be familiar only with the 
sixth grade program. There must 
be two-way communication with 
as many lines established between 






the school and the community as 
possible. 

We should appraise the work of 
our professional organizations, for 
they are a unique part of our edu- 
cational program. They are either 
almost unknown, or their influ- 
ence is negligible, in many countries 
of the world. We have won a place 
of respect in America. We must be 
sure that we continue to deserve it 
by our usefulness in improving the 
quality of education for the boys 
and girls under our supervision. In 
appraising our organizations we 
must remember that unity brings 
strength, truth gives courage, vision 
promotes hope, understanding 
brings confidence and cooperation. 

Just how important is public 
education to our survival as a free 
nation? Can a country protect it- 
self by a wall of stone or a curtain 
of isolation? History says no, and 
it has been tried many times. Can 
education based on truth, under 
Divine guidance, supply the neces- 
sary leadership to build and main- 
tain a free world? Such a plan has 
never yet been fairly attempted. 
We have the opportunity to try it 
to a degree never yet experienced 
by any other country in history. 
If we are to exercise this role in- 
telligently we must remember sev- 
eral important principles: 

1. We must be strong at home 
in all areas of human skills and vir- 
tues. 

2. We must understand other 
people to either lead them or to co- 
operate with them. 

3. We must remember that in 
the race between democracy and 
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Communism most of the other 
countries of the world are looking 
to the United States. 

4. We must remember that 
problems have to be solved on the 
basis of facts, truth, and reason, 
rather than emotions, distortions, 
and deception. 

5. Public education must con- 
cern itself with the quality of hu- 
man beings and their performance. 
The race with Communism in- 
volves ideas more than bombs, It 
is a race for the minds of men, and 
Russia has set rather ambitious 
goals to accomplish her purposes. 

The quality of education that is 
required to meet these goals will 
necessitate greater financial expend- 
itures. Our citizenry must decide 
how much they are willing to pay 
for such a program. We have a 
responsibility in helping them to 
make the right decision based on 
facts, faith, and vision. Most mili- 
tary men will agree that education 
is our first line of defense. Conse- 
quently, the importance of public 
education must be viewed in light 
of the problems that now face our 
country and the price that we are 
willing to pay for freedom. 

In the words of Walter J_ipp- 
man, “I am saying that we must 
make the same order of radical 
change in our attitude toward edu- 
cation as we have made in our atti- 
tude toward defense. We must 
measure our educational effort as 
we do our military effort. That is 
to say, we must measure it not by 
what it would be easy and con- 
venient to do, but by what it is 
necessary to do in order that the 
nation must survive and flourish. 
We have learned that we are quite 
rich enough to defend ourselves, 
whatever the cost. We must now 
learn that we are quite rich enough 
to educate ourselves as we need to 
be educated.” 





Good Morning, Miss Dove! 


Every teacher and every citizen will 
want to see this new movie now being 
shown in theatres across the State. It 
tells the story of the teacher’s influence 
for good upon the people of her town 
and the rewarding experience of har- 
vesting the fruit of her seeds sown 
through more than a quarter of cen- 
tury, encompassing several generations 
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LONG TIMERS. They hold the longest service records in the teaching pro- 
fession in the State. This search began when Superintendent J. Foster Hollifield 
suggested that Henry County probably had a school board member with the 
longest service record in Virginia in that Dr. Drewry H. Mason had served on the 
Henry County School Board for 33 years. Questionnaires to all superintendents 
revealed the longest service record in each category of the profession. Holders of 
these long records got together at the VEA Convention. Shown are Alvin L. 
Thoms, principal of Ginter Park School in Richmond, who has the longest record 
as a school principal, having served 41 years; Mary Joanna Wright of Clark 
School, Charlottesville, has the longest record of all, for “Miss Jo” has been a 
classroom teacher for 52 years; Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, elementary supervisor for 





Rappahannock and Warren Counties, has 36 years to her credit as supervisor; and 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., superintendent of Wise County Schools, has chalked up 38 years 
as a division superintendent. Unable to be present, J. O. Davidson of the Ap- 
pomattox County School Board, has the longest record for a school board mem- 
ber, having served for 47 years. Each was cited for their long service record and 
presented with an inscribed silver tray. The combined service of these honored 
five totals 214 years of devotion to public education. 


of children who passed through her 
classroom. The opportunity for self- 
identification is one of the motion 


Henry Koster, and Screen Play Writer 
Eleanore Griffin. The title role of Miss 
Dove is played by Jennifer Jones sup- 


picture’s many charms. Each one can 
look back upon the particular teacher 
who exerted a great influence upon his 
life. 

Based on Frances Gray Patton’s 
novel, Good Morning, Miss Dove, a 
Book-of-the-Month-Club selection, the 
motion picture was made by the same 
trio that created a Man Called Peter: 
Producer Samuel G. Engel, Director 


ported by Robert Stack, Kipp Hamil- 
ton, Robert and Marshall 
Thompson. It was produced in Cine- 
maScope at the 20th Century-Fox 
Studio in Hollywood. 

The author, Mrs. Patton, was the 
speaker for the School Librarians Sec- 
tion meeting in Richmond during the 
annual VEA Convention this past 
October. 


Douglas 
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Remarks by 


Governor Thomas B. Stanley 


to the 


Virginia Education Association Convention, Richmond 


In Presenting the Governor 


Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, said in part— 

The gentleman I will present is 
serving a great State as chief execu- 
tive in the most trying period of his 
generation. 

This is the first opportunity | 
have had to publicly express appre- 
ciation for his very splendid coop- 
eration in meeting emergencies as 
they have arisen since the adjourn- 
ment of the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

I shall enumerate only a few in- 
stances— 

The impact of school enroll- 
ment has been so serious that funds 
available were not sufficient to pay 
to the localities the $1475.00 per 
State-aid teaching position and 
maintain the standards planned in 
their budgets. 

He made this possible by mak- 
ing available $900,000 which was 
a major portion of the amount of 
his authority beyond the appro- 
priation made by the General As- 
sembly. 

The requests for teacher schol- 
arship aid exceeded by $95,000.00 
the amount available for this pur- 
pose. In order that no worthy ap- 
plication would be rejected, he 
granted this $95,000.00. 

There is much more I could say 
but this is sufficient to indicate to 
you his interest in you and public 
education in general. 

In the days ahead I know this 
interest shall be maintained and 
that public education shall con- 
tinually benefit from his interest 
and efforts in its behalf. 

It is with great pleasure that I 
now present to you his Excellency, 
Thomas B. Stanley, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
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October 27, 1955 


APPRECIATE the invitation 

to meet tonight with you teach- 
ers and officials of the Virginia 
public schools. You are engaged 
in one of the Commonwealth's 
most important public services— 
whether you measure the degree of 
its importance by the product of 
your labors or by the amount of 
tax revenues allocated to your ac- 
tivities. Few professions offer the 
challenge or carry the high respon- 
sibility that is attached to the role 
of the teacher. Not only do you 
carry the lantern of learning, but 
also resting in your hands for the 
guidance of the younger generation 
is the torch of liberty. The man- 
ner in which you light the paths of 
cur future citizens has a great deal 
to do with the preservation and 
strengthening of the democratic 
principles upon which this nation 
was founded and has grown to 
world leadership. 

The delegates to this convention 
represent more than 20,000 teach- 
ers, who have in their charge more 
than 545,000 Virginia pupils. You 
who direct the classroom activities 
of the public schools are being 
called on more than ever before to 
shape the lives and minds of our 
boys and girls. Much of children’s 
leisure time which formerly was 
spent in the home now is related 
to the schools and their extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Thus, the schools’ 
opportunities to influence the youth 
and mold character are constantly 
broadening. From my acquaint- 
ance with teachers in many sections 
of Virginia, I know that you are 
conscious of your responsibilities 
and want to provide the calibre of 
instruction and training that pro- 
duces good citizens who will be 


equipped, in their time, to make 
constructive contributions to so- 
ciety. 

I am here because I am grateful 
for the good work that you are 
doing and because I want you to 
know that I want to do all that I 
can to help you do even a better 
job, where that is possible. Before 
a regular session of the General As- 
sembly, I realize there is a great 
deal of discussion, and much inter- 
est, in appropriations and in teach- 
ers’ salaries. When I was inaugu- 
rated as Governor, I proposed an 
improved teacher salary scale which 
I am glad to say the General As- 
sembly approved. I can assure you 
tonight that I shall recommend to 
the session of 1956 the necessary 
steps to fulfill the program begun 
in 1954. With the great increase 
in the number of pupils and teach- 
ers, this alone will require a sub- 
stantial increase in the State ap- 
propriation. I am sure that most 
of you are familiar with the State 
budget and the General Fund, 
which is financed by the general 
State taxes and which supports the 
major activities of the State gov- 
ernment, including the public 
schools. Nearly half of the General 
Fund recurring appropriations for 
this biennium—nearly $105,000,- 
000—are devoted to the public 
schools. And, of course, the bulk 
of this money goes to salaries. 

When I took office, I stated that 
the proper training of our youth 
was one of the foremost responsi- 
bilities of the Commonwealth and 
the best guarantee of a bright future 
for our citizenship. I want to reit- 
erate that belief tonight, and also to 
say again that the efficiency of our 
public school system is measured 
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largely by the efficiency of the 
teachers. With these principles in 
mind, I hope it is unnecessary for 
me to add that the schools and the 
teachers will continue to enjoy 
a high priority in my thinking and 
in my recommendations to the 
Legislature. 

The State government always is 
confronted with problems, some of 
them difficult and perplexing. Cer- 
tainly this year is no exception, but 
with the cooperation and support 
of the people of Virginia I am satis- 
fied that we can reach reasonable 
and constructive solutions. 

It is good to be with you to- 
night, and I extend my cordial 
good wishes and hope that you 
will continue to enjoy the satisfac- 
tion that can only be derived from 
a job well done. 





Credentials Committee 
Report 

The members of the Credentials 
Committee wish to express deep ap- 
preciation to all who registered at this 
convention for their patience, consid- 
understanding, which 
made our job a pleasant one. 

The Credentials Committee regis- 
tered 996 certificated delegates in all. 
111 of these were presidents of local 
associations; 79 were superintendents; 
15 were school board members; 8 were 
members of the VEA Board of Di- 
rectors; and 2 were college presidents. 
781 regular delegates were registered. 

Sixty-eight local associations had 
one hundred per cent of their certified 
delegates and their presidents registered 
at the convention. 

The total number of people regis- 
tered at this convention was 5,940. 

The Committee wishes to make only 
one recommendation: that registration 
be closed at 4:00 P.M. on the last day 
of the convention. 

Virginia Lee Watts, Chairman, 
Richmond 


eration and 


School Savings Committee 
Report 

During the session of 1954-55 the 
School Savings Program in Virginia 
reached an increasing number of pu- 
pils. Reports received from individual 
schools indicate that 162,636 pupils are 
enrolled in schools having the program 
in operation. This is a marked increase 
over the previous session. 
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BEAMING on the VEA’s gracious presiding officer for a job well done at the 


Thursday evening general session in Richmond’s Mosque are our distinguished 
leaders at that session. Surrounding President Virginia E. Lewis are the Honorable 
Thomas B. Stanley, Governor of Virginia, who brought greetings to the conven- 
tion; Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Stcretary; and Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who presented the Governor. 








Stamp sales in Virginia last year were 
$406,257 as compared with $348,000 
the previous year, a gain of approxi- 
mately seventeen per cent. 

Early in September, a letter regard- 
ing the School Savings Program was 
sent to all of the school principals in 
Virginia, along with an order blank 
on which material might be requested. 
Response from this letter has been most 
encouraging. Dr. Dowell J. Howard, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, also sent a letter to all division 
superintendents emphasizing the im- 
portance of thrift education and sys- 
tematic saving and calling attention to 
the School Savings Program. 


The Committee has been fortunate 
in having the active cooperation of 
such organizations as the Virginia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Virginia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the American Legion Auxiliary in the 
promotion of the program. 

Epwarp ALVEY, Jr., Chairman 
Mrs. Susie BARRETT 

SaRA N. DAUGHTREY 

PauLt HOuUNSHELI 

DoweELL J. Howarp 

Mrs. Patty G. JACKSON 

L. H. McCue, Jr. 

Maupe MAHANEY 

W. A. SCARBOROUGH 

Frep O. WYGAL 
































































Let us strengthen our profession 


a much has already been said 
about strengthening our pro- 
fession—I think that we might 
well ask ourselves why we wish to 
strengthen our profession. For that 
answer, I refer you to the very first 
line in our Code of Ethics of the 
Virginia Education Association 
which states in very bold letters 
“A stronger profession for our 
children’s schools.” 

How—you ask—we must do 
more than talk about it, we must 
maintain and demonstrate our deep 
and abiding faith in our profes- 
sion. It has been said and right- 
fully, I believe, that if life is to be 
rich and happy, we must have a 
work, a cause fit to live for—some- 
thing with which not merely to 
make a living but to make a life. 
Surely our chosen profession helps 
us live a life from which we know 
that there is a joy of serving others. 


Our State Association is by far 
the largest professional organiza- 
tion in the State. The interests of 
our members are as varied as the 
process of education itself. The 
Virginia Education Association, 
composed of approximately 22,- 
000 members, has 136 affiliated 
local associations, 15 standing 
committees with nearly 200 mem- 
bers on these committees; special 
committees; publishes the Virginia 
Journal of Education and the VEA 
News; 23 research studies dis- 
tributed annually to 5,500 people: 
last year five legislative leadership 
conferences were held in five areas 
of the State: a leaders conference 
was held at Radford in August, at- 
tended by 181 members represent- 
ing 87 local associations. The use 
of research material has brought 
about improved salaries and teach- 
ing conditions in many instances 
throughout our State in that it is 
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This Day—This Hour 






President Virginia E. Lewis challenged delegates to the Virginia 
Education Association Convention on the openihg night with this 


distributed to lay groups as well 
as to educators. It has been valu- 
able only in so far as we have used 
it. 

We need to be good salesmen of 
our own profession. The only 
thing that many people will ever 
know about the teaching profes- 
sion is our profession as exempli- 
fied by you and by me. What kind 
of profession are we exemplifying 
to the world? Do we hang our 
heads and say, ‘I’m just a teacher” 
or do we look the world in the 
face and say proudly that I belong 
to a profession that believes in boys 
and girls, the men and women of a 
great tomorrow. I believe in the 
dignity of teaching and in the joy 
of serving others. 

When God made the oyster he 
guaranteed him economic security. 
For as we know, the oyster has a 
shell for a home—when hungry he 
simply opens his mouth and food 
rushes in. When God made the 
eagle, he said ‘The sky is the limit, 
go build your home.”’ The eagle 
built a home on the highest moun- 
tain craig where storms threatened 
him daily. He flew miles for his 
food through all kinds of weather. 
The emblem of America is the 
eagle and not the oyster. 


May we like the eagle be fearless 
in our endeavors to improve our 
professional standing. We, like the 
heroes of Bataan, must prove that 
we are stronger than the forces at- 
tacking us. And so I say to you 
the members of the VEA, let each 
one of us during these challenging 
times keep our feet on the ground 
and our gaze on the horizon as 
these are the ingredients of the edu- 
cator—this day, this hour. 


Let us reaffirm our faith in 
our public schools 


The importance of public edu- 
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message—which is here shared in condensed form— 





cation to the preservation and im- 
provement of the American way of 
life is set forth in a statement once 
made by Thomas Jefferson, “If a 
nation expects to be ignorant and 
free, it expects what never was and 
never will be.’’ Without a good 
school system of public education 
our democratic form of govern- 
ment could not long endure. It was 
Lord Broughman who said, ‘‘Edu- 
cation makes a people easy to lead, 
difficult to drive; easy to govern 
but impossible to enslave.” 

Wise education multiplies every 
natural power. Our forefathers 
who established this nation upon 
foundations of equality, freedom, 
and justice, saw in the common 
school the surest way to safeguard 
government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. 

The public school often referred 
to as the common school because it 
was to be common to all people— 
is maintained by all the people for 
the advancement of all the people: 
it is as symbolic of America as the 
great American flag. To maintain 
and improve our schools is one of 
our first duties as a citizen. Found: 
ing fathers agreed that public 
schools should provide three 
things: 1. Basic training in the 
skills of reading, writing, arith- 
metic; 2. education for intelligent 
and loyal citizenship to continue 
self-government; 3. moral educa- 
tion so that knowledge would 
serve good and not evil. 

The tenth amendment to the U. 
S. Constitution leaves the provision 
of education as a State responsi- 
bility. 

Let us evaluate and improve 
our teaching procedures 

We need to evaluate and im- 
prove our teaching procedures in 











PRESIDENTS ALL—PAST AND PRESENT. Here 
are some of those who have been at the helm of the Virginia 
Education Association, guiding its course through the years. 
In recognition of their outstanding service, each of the 
living past presidents of the VEA was presented a framed 
certificate by the Board of Directors at the closing conven- 
tion session. In spite of all the educational problems they 
faced, each one has come through smiling. Virginia E. 
Lewis, now president of the Virginia Education Association 
and the fourth woman to hold this honored position in its 
nearly 100 years of history, examines one of the certificates 
while the past presidents look on. Those present to receive 
the honor include, (front row): Dr. G. Tyler Miller, of 
Madison College, who served as VEA president during 
1945-46; Dr. W. R. Smithey, of Charlottesville, who holds 
the oldest service record of those attending the convention, 


light of the need of the youth of 
today. 
We as teachers must use the 


method is used— it is not the stu- 
dent centered method, but how it three general classes: 
is used. We must consider our ob- 
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having been president during 1920-21; Miss Lewis, 1955- 
56; Hugh L. Sulfridge, of Randolph-Macon College, presi- 
dent during 1931-32; and Joseph E. Healy, Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, president in 1939-40. 
Back row: John J. Fray, Campbell County, president in 
1941-42; Joseph B. Van Pelt, Bristol, immediate past presi- 
dent, 1953-54; H. H. Walker, Charlottesville, president in 
1951-52; and J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise County, president in 
1927-28. 

Living presidents not present for the presentation include 
W. H. Keister of Harrisonburg, longest living president, 
1910-11; Lucy Mason Holt of Norfolk, 1933-34; Ethel 
Spilman (now Mrs. Walter Parks Moore of Gastonia, N. 
C.) formerly of Harrisonburg, 1943-44; Z. T. Kyle, Rich- 
mond, president in 1946-48; and W. A. Early (now of 
Savannah, Ga.) formerly of Arlington County, 1949-50. 


ing activities may be grouped in 
planning, 
teaching, and evaluating. 

The 3 R’s are still the founda- 


method of meeting these needs that 
we feel on the basis of our own 
known experience will lead to suc- 
cessful accomplishment of curric- 
ular goals. Indeed it is not the lec- 
ture method but how the lecture 
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jectives, the content of our subject 
and certainly the nature of the 
learner before we decide upon the 
method that we'll use to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities that arise 
in our classrooms. All of our teach- 


tion of our school studies—the dif- 
ference and the improvement have 
come in the procedures and tech- 
niques used in their presentation. 
Because our procedures have 
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changed and improved, we have 
been accused of neglecting the 3 
R’s. Our engineers do not build 
roads as they did a generation ago 
—just because they have improved 
their procedures, it would be ri- 
diculous for us to assume that en- 
gineers are no longer building 
roads. 

The fact is that the amount of 
time spent on the 3 R’s in today’s 
schools is more than four times as 
great as it was a hundred years ago. 
Class periods are longer, school 
terms are longer, the tools of learn- 
ing still are emphasized. The tech- 
niques of teaching the tool subjects 
as well as other subjects have been 
vastly improved. Students who 
can advance rapidly are given the 
chance to do so. Those with special 
difficulties are helped to overcome 
their handicaps. School classes as 
well as methods of teaching them 
are adjusted to individual needs. 

Whatever our classroom pro- 
cedure may be, we must never con- 
sider it final. Constant evaluation 
is surely a prerequisite for continu- 
ing success regardless of the pro- 
cedure. Continued study and re- 
vision keeps us from slipping away 
from an improved instructional 
program. 

In our evaluation of procedures, 
let us not lose sight of those in our 
classes. In our fast changing tech- 
nical culture many of our methods 
may be outmoded in twenty years 
—but healthy social attitudes—the 
ability to live with and get along 
with people prepare the boys and 
girls in our classrooms today as 
well to live in the age of the hydro- 
gen bomb as it did to live in the 
days of the horse and buggy. 

This day, this hour, we need to 
evaluate and to improve our teach- 
ing procedures. Keep in touch with 
at least a few of our students year 
after year. Follow them into their 
homes, their occupations, their 
citizenship, asking always what 
real difference your teaching made 
or might have made had it been dif- 
ferent. 

By constant evaluation not only 
may we improve our teaching pro- 
cedures but we will realize more 
fully the glory and greatness of 


teaching. 
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A first-year teacher attending her first VEA Convention says 


it was— 


An Experience in Educational 


Evangelism 


by ELIZABETH JOY BALOR 


Teacher of English and French, North River High School, 
Mt. Solon 


_— the Augusta County 
Education Association in- 
formed me that I, an inexperienced 
beginning teacher, was to be one of 
the delegates to the VEA Conven- 
tion, I was both surprised and 
honored. At the county and dis- 
trict teachers’ meetings I had heard 
about some of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association’s projects, and I 
was eager to learn more about this 
professional organization that took 
an additional sum from our sala- 
ries. Former delegates had shared 
interesting accounts of previous 
VEA conventions with me; but 
after the first session of the delegate 
assembly, I was aware that the 
value of the convention would sur- 
pass my greatest expectations. 

The convention was more than 
an occasion when teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and school 
board members exchanged stories, 
patronized Miller & Rhoads’ and 
Thalhimer’s, made a lot of noise, 
and gathered innumerable pencils, 
notepads, and teaching-aid cata- 
logues from the various exhibits. 
The days that I spent in Richmond 
from October 26 to 28 afforded me 
an experience in educational evan- 
gelism. The distinguished speakers 
offered a great challenge to the dele- 
gates to reaffirm their faith in the 
‘Public Schools—the Backbone of 
our Nation.”’ They advocated a 
constant unified effort to raise the 
qualifications of the teaching pro- 
fession in order to recruit alert, 
broad-minded, well-prepared indi- 
viduals. Somehow my pride in the 
profession that I had chosen and 
my determination to do a better 
job grew with the realization that 


I was a part of a tremendous group 
vitally interested in offering the 
best education possible to the youth 
of our State and nation. 

After having spent a year study- 
ing and teaching in French schools, 
the convention impressed me as 
being another expression of the 
American way of life, of our belief 
in group meetings in which the en- 
tire membership is encouraged to 
participate. The committee chair- 
men informed the delegates of the 
policies and activities of the VEA, 
and they outlined many benefits 
such as the Preventorium. They 
explained the legislative program 
which advocates higher salaries and 
improved school facilities. It was 
both enlightening and encouraging 
to learn of such an ambitious pro- 
gram designated to help teachers. 

Although the convention sched- 
ule was full, I believe that addition- 
al departmental meetings in which 
teachers could have considered both 
teaching methods and the subject 
matter taught would have been 
helpful to classroom teachers, 

I wish that all the teachers in 
Virginia could have the privilege 
of attending one of these conven- 
tions, for the experience is both en- 
riching and fun-filled. The zealous 
spirit, the fiery enthusiasm, the 
memories of the fine fellowship I 
enjoyed at the meetings, banquets, 
teas, VEA open house, and the 
President’s reception will linger 
with the great challenge and in- 
spiration that the convention was 
to me. I am deeply grateful for 
having had this experience in edu- 
cational evangelism. 
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ROM time immemorial there 

have been three learned profes- 
sions. Theology, medicine, and law 
have been at the apex of the profes- 
sional hierarchy in all modern so- 
cieties. Does the profession of edu- 
cation come next, or does science 
come next, or has the field of com- 
merce, which in the 18th century 
was deemed a disreputable occupa- 
tion, edged ahead of us all? The 
businessman will say patronizing- 
ly that teaching is one of the great 
professions, but will never encour- 
age his youngster to enter it. 

I can think of six reasons why 
public school education is not the 
pre-emminent profession its social 
importance warrants. 


1. We are not a free enterprise 
profession. We are not in business 
for ourselves. The institution for 
which we work is governmentally 
owned. We are public servants. 
And as such we are regarded in the 
same light as all governmental em- 
ployees—people who are paid out 
of the tax till for certain services, 
some of which many may believe 
we can do without. As public em- 
ployees, both we and our institu- 
tion are subject to public scrutiny. 
The schools belong to the people 
and the determination of operating 
policy must remain in the hands of 
official legal agencies which are re- 
sponsible to the people. Our sal- 
aries, professional standards, work- 
ing conditions and the like are not 
within our final will to determine. 

2. We are a profession unique 
in that we are dealing with a body 
of content with which our patrons 
are very familiar. Many of them 
have had it all before, some of them 
have had more of it than we our- 
selves. But the doctor and lawyer 
possess a body of knowledge 
which is abstruse, esoteric and 
which to many of their patients 
or clients is incomprehensible. 
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What Makes a Protession 


PROFESSIONAL? 


The unknown we stand in awe 
of, we respect. 


3. Our profession is unique, too, 
in that all of our patrons as pupils 
have had more or less experience 
with our profession and institu- 
tion. Some, if left to their own 
wishes, would not have given us 
their patronage at all. The child- 
hood feeling, “I hate school’’ and 
“IT hate the teachers’’ can come up 
out of a parent’s subconscious to 
plague us. 


4. Public school teaching is too 
largely a woman's profession. 
And, even though it is based on 
the medieval notion of woman’s 
place in the scheme of things, 
woman has not as yet been fully 
accepted as man as his equal on 
any professional level. Then, too, 
when a woman is not the head of 
the household, but works, her 
services can be bought more cheap- 
ly than those of a man. 


5. We are living in a society 
where the yardstick of worth is the 
dollar. We are looked askance be- 
cause we continue in a profession 
that is underpaid. 


6. We have such varying degrees 
of preparation for our profession. 
Neither we, nor outsiders, can re- 
gard a profession too highly which 
permits high school graduates to 
practice it, or permits its members 
to teach courses in which they have 
had no training. 


All of these factors and others 
contribute to our lack of higher 
professional status. How can we 
raise it? 

There is a small but noisy ele- 
ment among teachers which openly 
disavows the professional aspects of 
teaching and forthrightly asserts 
that teaching is nothing but a 
skilled trade and the teachers should 
behave accordingly. They believe 
that the organizational procedures 


Extracts from message given by 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Virginia Education 
Association, at opening session 


of the 1955 Delegate Assembly 


which have been found appropriate 
and effective for industrial work- 
ers should be applied to teachers. 


Professional prestige cannot be 
bought, forced, or legislated. It 
must be earned through the quality 
of service rendered by the members 
of the group. The function of our 
professional asosciation of teachers 
is to help our members give better 
service and thus enhance the pres- 
tige of the profession. 


To effect a stabilized pre-emin- 
ent profession we must develop 
and maintain adequate standards 
of service in these five areas: 


1. Professional Ethics 

2. Professional Education 
3. Professional Service 
4 


. Professional Community Re- 
lations 


5. Professional Welfare 


The approach to our problem 
has come to be known as the pro- 
fessional standards movement. Not 
that we seek standardization, but 
a guarantee of competence. This 
philosophy attempts to realize for 
teachers collectively a large degree 
of self-determination on all mat- 
ters where they legitimately have a 
right and duty to be heard. Let’s 
use the term “‘professional self-de- 
termination’’ as we work in the 
five areas to develop standards, 


The philosophy of self-determ- 
ination does not mean that the pro- 
fession seeks to capture the control 
of the schools for itself and thus to 
ignore the public. 


The schools belong to the peo- 
ple and the determination of oper- 
ating policy must remain in the 
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hands of the official legal agencies 
—the Governor, Legislature, State 
Superintendent, State Board of Ed- 
ucation, City Councils, Boards of 
Supervisors, local school boards 
and local division superintendents 
of schools. These are the individu- 
als and agencies responsible to the 
people. 

These individuals and agencies 
have and will continue to make the 
actual policy decisions governing 
the public schools. The organized 
profession, however, owes these 
policy making agencies a clear cut 
and authoritative statement of pro- 
fessional opinion which can be con- 
sidered and carefully weighed by 
these official bodies before policy is 
actually made. Our professional 
function is to develop carefully 
what policy ought to be, not actu- 
ally to make it. 

As our profession gains prestige 
this sensitive but important dis- 
crimination should have less sig- 
nificance. At present the gap is 
larger than it should be. If our pro- 
fessional advice is wisely and care- 
fully given it will, more and more, 
be accepted by the responsible legal 
agencies involved. But we must re- 
member that often the advice which 
we give does not have the support 
of all the members of our profes- 
sion. 

Several problems which even 
now are at friendly issue between 
the Virginia Education Association 
and the State Board of Education 
include Equalization, Salary Sched- 
ule, and M.A. Degree. 

A historical account of our ef- 
forts in behalf of the continuing 
contract may serve to illuminate 
our efforts toward self-determina- 
tion in that area and the eventual 
result. 

Among objectives achieved are 
constitutional amendments on 
compulsory school attendance and 
the county unit system of schools, 
the 1942 and the 1952 Retirement 
Acts, sick leave, and the salary 
schedule principle. 

We have a long way to go, but 
I think now as never before most 
teachers will subscribe to the doc- 
trine of Francis Bacon: 

“T hold every man indebted to his 
profession from which, as men of 
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course do seek to receive counten- 
ance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavor themselves by 
way of amends to be a help and 
ornament thereunto.”’ 

As we work professionally in 
the five areas for our advancement, 
let us paraphrase the doctrine of 


Pericles on how to be a good citi- 
zen: 
‘To be a good teacher, know your 
child, love your child, serve your 
child.”’ 

For thus alone can we become a 
great profession held in high esteem 
by the public whom we serve. 


Heard At The Convention 


POSITIVE ATTITUDES 

J. Lester Buford, president of the 
National Education Association, at the 
closing general session, called on edu- 
cators to take a positive approach to 
the importance of education, the 
rights of children, and teachers, and 
the “attitude toward our profession.” 

In his address on the topic, “Let’s 
Go Positive’’, he said that school people 
should stress the positive aspects of 
education and the importance of serv- 
ices rendered, rather than complaining 
about needs. By stressing importance, 
it will be easier to obtain better facili- 
ties and more teachers. 

Teachers must think they are im- 
portant—and good teachers are never 
paid enough. There are some poor 
teachers, too, and “‘anything paid to a 
poor teacher is too much. We should 
set our sights on really capable teach- 
ers and not compromise.” 

“If bombs are important, we find a 
way to pay for them; if roads are im- 
portant, we find a way to finance 
them; if fisheries are important, we 
pay for them. So if the importance of 
education and school is made clear to 
the public, we will find a way to pay 
for them, too.” 

Dr. Buford listed some of the rights 
of teachers as respectable salaries, good 
working conditions and a chance to 
work in classrooms that are not over- 
crowded. 

Educators and teachers must regard 
the child as the most important person 
or thing in education. Education is a 
service and as such teachers and edu- 
cators should forget themselves and be 
anxious to do things for others. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS 


Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
defined many of the problems of pub- 
lic education in his address before a 
joint session of the Department of 
Superintendents and the Virginia 
School Boards Association, pointing out 
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that inadequate classroom facilities and 
a critical teacher shortage are the most 
pressing. Both of these result partly 
from booming school enrollment which 
is increasing 25,000 to 35,000 a year, 
and will increase 114,000 to 890,000 
in the next seven years. This means 
“that approximately 1,500 additional 
teachers are needed each year simply to 
teach additional pupils, to say nothing 
of replacements for those leaving the 
profession or those not qualified to 
teach, or those needed to eliminate 
double shift situations.” 

The teacher shortage is emphasized 
by the fact that 3,400 inadequately 
trained teachers now work in the ele- 
mentary schools of the State. 

Despite the expenditure of $260,- 
000,000 for improved school facilities 
in the past five years, Virginia schools 
are overcrowded. During the past ses- 
sion, 69,170 Virginia children were 
attending classes where the enrollment 
was greater than 40, and 33,733 were 
on double shifts. Dr. Howard esti- 
mated that the State will have to spend 
$250,000,000 on new schools in the 
next six years to cope with the mount- 
ing enrollments. 


PEOPLE’S LOBBY 


State Senator John A. K. Dono- 
van, of Fairfax County and Falls 
Church, in discussing “The Role of 
the Virginia School Boards Association 
in the Legislative Process” at the 
VSBA meeting said, ““We need to have 
an ever increasing people’s lobby of 
unselfish people like yourselves.” He 
said legislators would welcome the 
views of school board members as the 
views of experts and that this could 
“restore equilibrium” among the pow- 
er of conflicting lobbyists. 
MATHEMATICIANS NEEDED 


Dr. F. J. Weyl, Office of Naval 
Research, U. S. Department of De- 
fense, told the Mathematics Section 
that a mathematician no longer has to 
become a math teacher as mathemati- 





























cians now are finding their way more 
and more into jobs in industry and the 
government. He said that now about 
one of every four mathematicians in 
the nation is working outside the 
academic profession. Within 10 years, 
he predicted, one of every two mathe- 
maticians will be working outside the 
teaching profession. This has been 
brought on by what he called a great 
need now for detailed preanalysis in 
government work and in commercial 
industry, and the advent of high- 
speed electronic computors. He said 
that right now the Department of De- 
fense alone employs about 2,000 pro- 
fessional mathematicians directly, and 
1,000 more work indirectly for the 
Department, with commercial com- 
panies under Defense Department con- 
tracts, concluding that we can expect 
mathematics to become “‘an important 
force in our society as our technology 
increases.” 


PUSH THE GIFTED CHILD 
Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Execu- 


tive Secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, warned the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors that radical 
changes will be needed in school pro- 
grams and curricula to keep the United 
States from running short of gifted 
people in the next 20 years. The cur- 
rent shortage of young manpower and 
higher standards of job performance 
has made it imperative that more at- 
tention be given the gifted child. He 
pointed out that “The schools have 
made great strides in aiding the slow 
and now the time has come for them to 
give more help to students at the other 
end of the scale.” Future curricula 
must be designed to identify gifted 
pupils early—in the elementary grades, 
if possible, and to give them the extra 
needed training and motivation to push 
them along as far as they can go. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Business, told the De- 
partment of Teacher Education, that 
90 per cent of a teacher’s public rela- 
tions work is in doing a good job in 
the classroom; the other 10 per cent 
is talking about it. “Teachers must 
have a cause and must take an almost 
evangelistic point of view to inform 
the public of what’s going on in the 
schools and what the problems of the 
schools are. It’s understanding that 
counts. People must understand how 
problems really affect the schools.” 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
WANING 


Dr. Leland Drake, president, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary Schoo] 
Principals, told the VEA Department 
of Secondary School Principals, that 
“The progressive education movement 
which for the past 50 years has dom- 
inated American public schools is on 
the wane” and the education pendulum 
is “swinging in the other direction.” 
He cited as evidence of this contention 
that education is now emphasizing the 
free enterprise system, rather than the 
doctrines of the progressive movement. 
“Discipline, which was almost aban- 
doned under the progressives, is again 
recognized as a necessary educational 
procedure to combat juvenile delin- 
quency.” The move for “universal pro- 
motions” advocated by the progres- 
sives, is also on the way out. Educa- 
tors are again recognizing the fact that 
all men are not equal in regards to 
mental capacities. 


BASIC NEEDS 


Dr. W. Taliaferro Thompson, 
Dean of Instruction at the Union 
Theological Seminary, also told the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, that educators must strive to 
fulfill the four basic wishes of boys in 
school—adventure, security, recogni- 
tion, and response. In our society to- 
day we are not fulfilling these desires. 
“And what happens if a boy does not 
get these things? He either withdraws 
or attacks—and this often leads to 
juvenile delinquency.” He said the 
need for adventure in boys can be met 
by encouraging them to think, and 
the need for security is fulfilled by 
teaching children to understand and 
appreciate people. The need for recog- 
nition begins at home, but also can be 
provided by teachers. ‘Teachers should 
look more toward the values they can 
find in an individual rather than the 
faults they can find. All of these can- 
not be given fully without God.” 


RESIST SET PATTERNS 


Mrs. Gladys G. Jenkins, lecturer 
at George Washington University, ad- 
vised members of the Special Educa- 
tion Department, Visiting Teachers 
Department, and Guidance Section, 
that they must resist community pres- 
sure to make students conform to a 
set pattern of education. “We are 
facing a curious paradox today. The 
more we learn about individual differ- 


ences in children, the more community 
pressure we meet for a return to con- 
formity.” Mrs. Jenkins cited as an ex- 
ample of undesirable conformity in 
elementary education the A, B, C let- 
ter grading system. She pointed out 
that science has discovered wide indi- 
vi’ual differences existing in children 
even at birth. It was the way parents 
and teachers reacted to these differ- 
ences that determined how well a child 
would conform and learn. She noted 
that laymen often thought that taking 
account of individual differences in the 
schools resulted in classrooms where 
each child did as he pleased. This was 
not the case. “We should help the 
community understand that if they are 
not beating many of their problems, 
it is because the individual needs of 
children are being stressed and not 
because they are being pushed aside. 


> 


Among methods for making the 
most of individual differences, Mrs. 
Jenkins favors narrative reports in 
which the teacher writes an over-all 
evaluation of the child to replace grade 
letters. She also believes that element- 
ary children should not pass or fail but 
should be moved along regardless of 
achievement and that children should 
be grouped according to their abilities 
within individual classes. “You can 
have children in a sixth-grade class 
room reading with their group at 
fourth-grade level, and getting a sense 
of achievement from it. At the same 
time they can work with the brighter 
children on some things and get good 
experience from that.” 
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Let’s keep Christmas on both 


sides of the door. 
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“Forty-niners”—those 7,000 or more who came to the 49th annual con- 
vention of the Virginia Education Association found “gold in them seven 
hills” of Richmond—for this convention faced more problems and came 
out with a finer spirit than any on record. 


Let’s screen the process as caught by the photographer during those 
eventful days of October 26-28, 1955. 


1. NEA Breakfast gave an early start to the final day of the convention. 
Here we get a glimpse of the head table. 


2. Attending her first VEA Convention, Mrs. Anne Turpin (right), now 
in her third year of teaching the fourth grade at Fort Hill School, Lynch- 
burg, is shown the convention program by Dr. J. Lester Buford, president 
of the National Education Association, while Phyllis G. Brown, assistant 
editor of the Virginia Journal of Education, points out some of the 
program features to this first-timer. 


3. Registration breaks all records—5,940 actually registering here during 
the convention. 


4. Richmond’s young mayor, Thomas P. Bryan, Jr., gives the official 
welcome at the Delegates Dinner. 


5. “Tripping the light fantastic” at the President’s Reception are Mr. 
and Mrs. Barry Lichtenstein. Mrs. Lichtenstein teaches the fourth grade 
at Ginter Park School in Richmond. 


6. Future teachers greet experienced ones at VEA Open House where 
members of Richmond’s John Marshall High School FTA Chapter served 
as hostesses. Here Walter J. Dowling of Fairfax High School and Flora 
Vista McKinnon of Oak Grove School, Richmond, greet Mary Lou Walden 
(second from right) president of the Future Teachers of America chapter 
at JM, and Audrey Lee Pinchbeck, vice-president of this FTA group. 


7. Family Get-together. Virginia Lewis (left), president of the Virginia 
Education Association, with her mother, Mrs. John M. Lewis, and her 
sister, Gertrude Lewis, who is also a teacher at Culpeper County High 
School, in the English Department, talk together before the Thursday 
evening session at the Mosque. 


8. Everything from snakes and scoreboards to television sets and text- 
books were displayed among the 96 exhibits at the convention. Here Mrs. 
I. G. Turnage, of Crewe, examines a live snake at one of these exhibits. 


9. The president’s mother, Mrs. John M. Lewis of “Mountain View”, 
Culpeper County, affectionately known as “Miss Pat”, herself a former 
school teacher, is presented to the Convention by Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
VEA Executive Secretary. 
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All State College Choir rendered 
an outstanding music program at 
the closing general session, with 
Robert Fountain of Oberlin Col- 
lege as guest conductor. Composed 
of representatives from twelve 
Virginia colleges, arrangements 
for this first experience in an All 
State College Choir, were made by 
Dr. Donald B. Tennant of the 
School of Music at Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute in cooperation 
with the State Department of Edu- 
cation under the direction of Dr. 
Lester S. Bucher, supervisor of 
Music Education. 


President Virginia E. Lewis dis- 
cusses reports with committee 
chairmen. Standing next to her at 
VEA Headquarters are Elmer Tar- 
rall, of Norfolk, acting chairman 
of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee; Mrs. Katherine Hopper of 
Fairfax, chairman of the Profes- 
sional Standards Committee; Mary 
F. Robinson of Hampton, chair- 
man of the Journal Committee; 
Robert A. Wall, chairman of the 
Citizenship Committee; and Mrs. 
Gordon R. Twyford, of Hampton, 
acting chairman of the Personnel 
Policies Committee. 


School Board leaders go over 
plans. Clockwise around the table 
are T. Preston Turner, VEA liai- 
son; Phyllis G. Brown, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. Mary K. Cooley 
of Carroll County, president-elect 
of the Virginia School Boards As- 
sociation; and Dr. B. J. Chandler, 
executive secretary. 


Special buses carried delegates 
from the hotels to Open House at 
the VEA Headquarters. 


Exhibits filled the Virginia Room 
at the Hotel John Marshall and 
overflowed into the lobby, Mar- 
shall Room, and mezzanine where 
thousands of educators browsed 
among the latest in teaching ma- 
terials . 
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A hard working Registration Committee handled 
nearly 6,000 registrations. Its smooth operation was 
largely due to the advance planning of its chairman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ancell Crouch, seen at the extreme 
right. Examining one of the registration cards are 
Virginia Watts, chairman of the Credentials Com- 
mittee and president of the Richmond League of 
Teachers, and T. Preston Turner, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the VEA. C. C. Crouch hands 
program material to a delegate. 





Behind scenes, a photographer photographs a 
newspaper photographer getting a shot at Dr. Wal- 
ter Deane Fuller, chairman of the board of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penn., 
who addressed the Thursday evening session of the 
convention. Here Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA 
Executive Secretary, goes over the program with 
him. 


Convention photographs by Foster Studio 
and the Richmond Newspapers, Inc. Copies 
may be ordered from Foster Studio, 404 
East Grace Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


“An Apple for the Teacher’, but here is one for 
three happy superintendents chatting together dur- 
ing the Convention. From left, are A. P. Levicki, 
superintendent of schools in Norton; J. Leonard 
Mauck, superintendent of schools in Smyth County; 
and C. Alton Lindsay, superintendent of schools in 
Hampton. 





Arrangements with exhibitors are made by Mrs. 
J. H. Fanney, Jr., of the VEA staff, secretary to 
Mr. Turner, as T. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant 
Executive Secretary, looks on with Jack Flowers 
of the Flowers School Equipment Company of 
Richmond and Mrs. Juliet Ware Parker of the 
American Book Company. 
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Examining a film viewer exhibit during the Con- 
vention are, from left, S. Gordon Stewart of 
Augusta County, chairman of the VEA Resolu- 
tions Committee; Dr. B .J. Chandler, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, executive secretary of the 
Virginia School Boards Association; and Woodrow 
W. Robinson of Floyd, treasurer of the Virginia 
Education Association. 








Housing Bureau is operated by Mrs. Lee J. Has- 
brouk who happily finds a place for everyone to 
stay while in Richmond for the convention. Here 
she is discussing room reservations with T. Pres- 
ton Turner, VEA Assistant Executive Secretary. 


Receiving line at Miller & Rhoads Tea. Each 
year Miller & Rhoads honors the guest teachers in 
their Tea Room, with the assistance of the Rich- 
mond League of Teachers. Shown greeting visitors 
are Virginia Watts, president of the Richmond 
League of Teachers; Virginia E. Lewis, president 
of the Virginia Education Association; Phyllis G. 
Brown, assistant editor of the Virginia Journal of 
Education; and Margaret Baker, president of the 
VEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 


At speaker’s table for luncheon of the Virginia 
Council of Administrative Women in Education 
are shown Ethel H. Nash of Fredericksburg, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors; Ray E. Reid, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public Education, State 
Department of Education, who was the guest 
speaker; Mrs. Reefa H. McGuffin of Nelson County, 
president of the VCAW;; and Catherine Bauserman, 
recording secretary for this group. 


—~ 
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Techniques 
Notes 
Tips 


For 
COUNSELLORS 


ON 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 

e Over 25 per cent of the total labor force in Vir- 
ginia is employed in DISTRIBUTION—the largest 
single segment of the state’s economy. 


e Virginia is known as “The Distribution Center of 
the South.” 


e There are over 200,000 job opportunities in the 
field of distribution in Virginia. 


e 40 per cent of all high school graduates—2 out of 
§ enter immediately into jobs in DISTRIBUTION. 


e DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION refers to Voca- 
tional Education for those engaged in distributing 
goods and services to the public including all retail, 
wholesale, and service occupations. 


e 1,208 High school Distributive Education students 
earned, on their part-time jobs, a total of $639,- 
§80.60 during the 1953-54 school session. 


e The only and first School of Distribution on the 
college level in the nation is in Virginia at the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute in Richmond, the “‘Dis- 
tribution Center of the South.” 


e The Distributive Education Coordinator in your 
high school is willing to talk to individual students, 
to student groups, and to guidance classes about op- 
portunities through your high school Distributive 
Education program and in the field of Distribution. 


e If you do not have a Distributive Education pro- 
gram in your high school NOW, you should talk 
with your school principal and Superintendent about 
starting one. 


HAVE YOU SEEN... 


e The film, “Distributive Education,” produced in 
Virginia by the State Department of Education, 
Film Production Service and available to you through 
your Regional Bureau of Teaching Materials. 

e “Planning Your Future,” a guidance brochure 
available to help you guide students into the field of 
distribution. Available from the State Department 
of Education. 

e “Your Opportunities in Distribution,” a guidance 
brochure published by the Distribution Committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. An excellent pub- 
lication that will acquaint you and your students with 
the opportunities in distribution. 

e “How Distribution Helps You,” published by The 
International Chamber of Commerce, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. This 23-page booklet 
presents to you and your students, in a very interest- 
ing way, the place of distribution in our world 
economy. 


DO YOU HAVE... 


e “Selling As A Career,” a brochure describing op- 
portunities and advantages of choosing a career in 
selling. This valuable guidance leaflet is available 
from The Sales Executive Clubs of New York, Hotel 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 

e “What It Takes To Be A Retailer”—This brochure 
is available from Domestic Distribution Department, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

e “Opportunities In Selling”—Available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., Cost—25¢ 


. The Distributive Education Service of the State Department of Education will gladly 
conduct a survey in your high school and in your community to determine the needs for estab- 
lishing a DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION program in your high school. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE MISS LOUISE BERNARD, STATE SUPERVISOR, 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Outstanding School Board Member 
1955 


Dr. Paul Burbank, chairman of the 
Hampton City School Board, was se- 
lected from among thirty-eight nomi- 
nees for the Distinguished Service 
Award. The Committee on Selection 
consisted of Dr. O. W. Wake, presi- 
dent of Lynchburg College; J. Thomas 
Walker of Orange, president of Dis- 
trict J, VEA; and H. K. Cassell, super- 
intendent of Augusta County Schools. 

In recognition of this honor, the 
Outstanding School Board Member for 
1955 received a leather encased cer- 
tificate and a fifty-dollar savings bond 
given by the Virginia members of the 
National School Service Institute, in- 
cluding Virginia School Equipment 
Company, Flowers School Equipment 
Company, J. H. Pence Company, A. 
D. Whitney Company, Inc., all of 
Richmond, and John J. Morrison Sons, 
Inc. of Lynchburg. Presentation of 
this award was made by Dr. Orville 
Wake, chairman of the Selection Com- 
mittee, at the Thursday evening gen- 
eral session of the Virginia Education 
Association Convention at the Mosque. 

Dr. Burbank, a dentist, has made 
many outstanding contribtuions to the 
schools and community of Hampton. A 
graduate of the Hampton High School, 
he took his pre-medical work at 
Georgetown University, and won his 
Doctor of Dental Surgery degree at 
the Medical College of Virginia. 

In 1956 Dr. Burbank will terminate 
15 years of service on the Hampton 
School Board, but his principles, plan- 
ning, and foresight will continue to be 
reflected in the lives of the children 
who will be served by the schools for 
years to come. 

Since 1945 Dr. Burbank has been 
chairman of the Hampton School 
Board. At that time the average daily 
attendance of Hampton schools was 
6,849. Today it has risen to 11,858. 
Public opposition to an extensive 
building program was expressed in the 
local press and pressures brought to 
bear upon members of the School 
Board to abondon any such plans. In 
spite of the opposition to the building 
program, it continued as outlined by 
the School Board under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. Burbank. During this ten- 
year period, 1945-55, the following 
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school facilities have been provided the 
City of Hampton: 
George Wythe Junior High School 
Cost $1,000,000 
Jane Bryan School (elementary )— 
Cost $600,000 
Sinclair School (elementary ) —Cost 
$650,000 
Additions and renovations to old 
buildings $1,500,000 
A new senior high school to be com- 
pleted by 1957—Cost $2,000,000 
Dr. Burbank recognized the im- 
portance of staffing the schools with 
well qualified personnel as affirmed by 








his willingness to support higher teach- 
er salaries. From an average annual 
salary in 1945 of $1533, the salary 
schedule today is $3,000 to $4,400 for 
holders of the collegiate professional 
certificate. 

Recognizing the importance of com- 
plete understanding between the ad- 
ministrative staff and the teaching per- 
sonnel, Dr. Burbank has wholehearted- 
ly endorsed the policy of holding reg- 
lar meetings between the School Board 
and the Executive Board of the Hamp- 
ton Education Association. This op- 
portunity for working together to 
solve common problems has resulted in 
a better understanding by the School 
Board of teachers’ problems, higher 
teacher morale, and a close relationship 
between the two groups. This was at- 


Dr. Paul H. Burbank, Chairman of the Hampton City School Board, (left), is 
here congratulated by Dr. Orville W. Wake, president of Lynchburg College, 
who made the presentation of the Outstanding School Board Member Award as 
chairman of the Committee on Selection. Dr. Burbank was cited for the smooth 
consolidation of three school boards into one—Elizabeth City County, Hampton, 
and Phoebus—and other accomplishments in personnel and public relations in 
providing teaching staffs and equipment for the children in this area. 
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tested in a statement signed by presi- 
dents of the local association during 
the past ten years. 

Perhaps the most unique contribu- 
tion of Dr. Burbank to public educa- 
tion has been his leadership of school 
board members and school boards 
which resulted in the smooth transi- 
tion from a multiple school district 
community to a consolidated school 
system. When Dr. Burbank became 
a member of the former Elizabeth City 
County School Board in 1941 the City 
of Hampton School Board, the Eliza- 
beth City County School Board, and 
the Town of Phoebus School Board 
acted independently, even though their 
problems were interwoven. With the 
growth of the community, the need 
for uniformity in salary schedules and 
school policies among the three separate 
entities became more urgent and in 
this Dr. Burbank took the lead. These 
three independent school boards began 
meeting infrequently in joint session 
and later on a regular schedule of meet- 
ings. He was elected chairman of the 
joint group and provided the leader- 
ship necessary so that when consolida- 
tion of these three political sub-divi- 
sions into the new City of Hampton 
became a reality on July 1, 1952, the 
transition of the school system into a 
single system took place so smoothly 
that the community and the school 
personnel could not observe the change. 
‘Those who know say “The importance 
of this accomplishment cannot be over- 
estimated in terms of the welfare of 
the educational program, including the 
financing of same. The success of this 
change, which we believe to be unique 
in consolidation programs, was very 
largely due to the patience, vision, and 
leadership of Dr. Burbank.” 

As the father of five grown children, 
Dr. Burbank is keenly interested in the 
welfare of all children, providing im- 
proved educational opportunities and 
well qualified professional staff with 
the necessary facilities for good teach- 
ing, including buildings and materials 
of instruction. He has willingly ap- 
peared before community groups to 
explain school programs, problems, and 
the necessity for adequate financing of 
them. 

In community activities, he is a 
charter member and past president of 
the Hampton Kiwanis Club, elder in 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Hampton, past president of the Vir- 
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W. W. Robinson Re-elected VEA Treasurer 








Woodrow W. Robinson, super- 
intendent of Floyd County Schools, 
will serve his second two-year term as 
Treasurer of the Virginia Education 
Association, having received the ma- 
jority of votes cast by local associa- 
tions and his re-election confirmed by 
the Delegate Assembly on October 26. 

A native Virginian, born in Wash- 
ington County, Mr. Robinson gradu- 
ated from King College, Bristol, and 
received his Master of Arts degree from 
Duke University. He began his teach- 
ing career in Washington County 
where he was principal and teacher at 
the high school for five years. From 
1937 to 1942 he was a teacher at Taze- 
well High School and assistant prin- 
cipal at Marion High School. During 
1942-43 he served as a laboratory 
supervisor for the Hercules Powder 
Company. From 1943 to 1945 he was 
principal of Virginia High School, 
Bristol, and then came to Radford 
High School where he was principal 
for eight years. In 1953 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Floyd 
County Schools. 

Mr. Robinson has served over seven 
years on the VEA Board of Directors, 
two years as president of District I, 
four years as president of District M, 
and nearly two years as VEA treasurer. 


In certifying his re-election as treas- 





ginia State Dental Association and the 
Peninsula Dental Society, member of 
the Masonic Lodge, American Legion, 
and Dental Sigma Delta fraternity. He 
has also been a sponsor of the Boule- 
vard Youth Club of Hampton, a semi- 
professional baseball pitcher, and man- 
ager of the Hampton Baseball Team. 





urer, the report of the Credentials 
Committee follows: 

“The Credentials Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association met on 
Friday, October 21, 1955, in the Head- 
quarters Office of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to tabulate the ballots in the 
election of Treasurer. 

“The Committee certifies the elec- 
tion of Wooprow W. Rosinson as 
Treasurer of the Virginia Education 
Association, with the following results: 


GEORGE H. MOODY 6,035 
WOODROW W. ROBINSON 9,788 





Total Votes 15,823 
Vircinta Watts, Chairman, 
Richmond 
Mrs. Nora J. CULPEPER, 
Henrico County 
Mary Griapys LAMBERT, 
Richmond 
MARGARET LIPSCOMBE, 
Henrico County 
Este Stosset, Richmond 
RoBerT F. WILLIAMS, 
VEA Executive Secretary 





National Mathematics Meet 

Mathematics teachers in Virginia 
have a real treat in store for them at 
Christmas time. The National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics is meeting 
December 27-30, at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. This is 
the first time that the NCTM has met 
this close to Virginia in seventeen 
years. The program is excellent with 
sections on all levels from elementary 
to college. Each teacher will find a 
meeting which will help her with her 
problems. 

Of course, there will be lots of fun, 
too, with sight seeing trips to Mt. Ver- 
non, the Bureau of Standards, Smith- 
sonian Institute, the White House, and 
some of the foreign embassies. 

You can afford to come and bring 
the whole family because at the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel room rent is free for 
children under fourteen if accompanied 
by their parents. 

Don’t miss seeing your old friends 
and making new ones at the Conven- 
tion of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. 

Allene Archer, Member 
Publicity Committee 
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Program of Action 


Virginia Education Association—1955-1956 


We believe that no system of education other than the public schools can successfully give the 
opportunity to the individual and the protection to the State that is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our form of government and for the continued improvement of our way of life. 


1. It is imperative when our economic way of life is fighting for survival that the schools as never 
before serve as the laboratory of democracy where our great national heritage is taught; where pa- 
triotism is inculcated; where the responsibilities and duties of citizenship are learned and where the 
seeds of individual initiative and free enterprise are planted. 


2. These complex and troubled times call for thorough training in the Three R’s; teaching stu- 
dents to think; developing desirable character traits; giving attention to both mental and physical 
health; emphasizing the scientific fields; training for good citizenship in a democracy, wholesome fam- 
ily life, and competency in human relations. 


3. To accomplish the above objectives demands highly qualified teachers. It requires that teachers 
now in service improve themselves professionally by summer school attendance, extension courses, 
institutes, and workshops. It also requires a careful screening of prospective teachers so that only 
the most fit are permitted to enter the profession. 


4. We deplore the degree of inequality of educational opportunity existing in the State; inequality 
of buildings, equipment, offerings, qualifications of teachers, and the amount invested per child. In 
order that these inequalities can be decreased, we recommend the distribution of a much higher per- 
centage of the State funds on an equalization basis; that is, State funds should be provided in relation 
to local ability and effort. 


5. In order to reduce educational inequalities, to hold and attract a competent teaching staff, as 
well as to provide the best possible instruction for the youth of Virginia, we recommend: 








LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS REASONS 
A. STATE-WIDE SALARY SCHEDULE 1. Virginia second wealthiest of 12 Southern states. 
2. Virginia pays smallest percentage of school costs 
Bachelor’s Degree $2800-$4400 from State funds of any of 12 Southern states. 


S. C. 74%; Va. 32 in 1953-54 
Normal Professional ( %o; Va. 32% in ) 


Elementary Certificate $2500-$4100 3. Virginia expends smallest percent of total income 
Special Certificate for public education than any Southern state. 


(N. C. 3.48%; Va. 2.16%) 


Master’s Degree $3000-34600 4. While amount of funds appropriated for schools 
by the State has increased, the percentage of the 
30 hours beyond total State budget has decreased from 45% in 
Master’s $100 additional 1950-52 to 41% in 1954-56. 
§. Of the $13,000,000 additional appropriated last 
60 hours beyond biennium, $5,500,000 was used for additional 
Master’s $200 additional onsttaie 
6. Education must compete with industry to secure 
Maximums above reached in 8 years teachers. Average wage of industrial workers in 
with $200 increments. 40 counties exceeds average elementary teacher’s 
salary. 


7. Must attract former teachers who left teaching 
for industry, and housewives prepared to teach 
but have never taught. 
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. EQUALIZATION 


That a much higher percentage of 
new State funds be distributed on 
an equalization basis. 


C. RETIREMENT 


a. The Virginia Supplemental Retirement 
Act be amended to provide a member 
retiring under the early service retire- 
ment provision, effective upon attain- 
ing age 60, and credited with thirty or 
more years of service, in the Retire- 
ment System, a retirement allowance 
from the Virginia Supplemental Re- 
tirement System without the allowance 
being actuarially reduced. 
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Virginia ranks 35th in average salary of teachers, 
principals and supervisors ($3045 for 1953-54), 
while national average is $3741. 

Average salary of teachers only in Virginia is 
$2970. 


Other State employees with same college training 
required have much higher beginning salary and 
reach maximum much faster. Highway Engineer 
(trainee) begins $3936—after 3 yrs. and 9 mos. 
$4920. 


Knowledge of low salaries deters students from 
preparing to become teachers. Next year super- 
intendents need 3,544 white teachers for replace- 
ments and new positions. Only 927 are available 
from colleges. 


Beginning salaries higher in all surrounding states 
than in Virginia: 


Maryland $2500 
West Virginia 2340 
North Carolina 2430 
Virginia 2100 


Only 3 states distribute as small a percentage of 
total State funds on an equalized basis as Vir- 
ginia. 

Some counties in Virginia exert four times as 
much effort as others and yet are appropriated 
the same amount per pupil from the State. 


Virginia Beach has ten times as much wealth be- 
hind each child as Buchanan County. 


Equalization provides funds with relation to 
local ability and effort. It makes State funds go 
further; raises the level of education in the 
proper communities and spreads the burden of 
taxation more equitably. 


Teacher morale boosted if they may retire at 60. 


Only 3 other states have 65 years as normal 
retirement. 


Majority of states allow retirement at 60 or less 
with no reduction in benefits per year of service. 
Virginia teacher, age 65 with 35 years of service 
retires on approximately 56% of her average 
salary for the highest 5 consecutive years. At 
age 60 with 35 years’ service, this is cut to 40% 
for women and 37% for men. 


Privilege of retiring at 60 more attractive in- 
centive in recruiting young people to teach. 


Detrimental to children’s welfare to have teach- 
ers 60-65 who want and need to retire because 
of nerve-strain of profession but cannot afford 
to retire on sharply reduced pension at present. 


Would actually cost State less money because 
older teacher would be replaced by younger 
teacher at lower salary. 
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b. That any person retired prior to March 
1, 1952, under the provisions of the 
Virginia Retirement System, or the old 
Teacher Pension System in effect prior 
to July 1, 1942, for service with thirty 
or more years of service, be guaran- 
teed a minimum annual allowance of 
$960 when age 65 is attained. 


c. That any member of the VSRS without 
credit for service prior to July 1, 1942, 
due to service not being performed 
within three years prior to July 1, 
1942, be credited with such service. 


d. That any member retired under the 
disability provision of the VSRS shall 
receive a minimum disability allow- 
ance of $1200 annually. 


e. Section 51-111.54 of the 1954 Cumu- 
lative Supplement of the Code of Vir- 
ginia, 1950, should not be further 
amended to permit retention of mem- 
ber who has attained age 70 in service 
after July 1, 1956. 


f. That all compensation payable to 


teachers by school boards including 
summer school and other supplement- 
ary work, be used in determining re- 
tirement. 


g. That members of the present Virginia 


Supplementary Retirement System 
and new members be permitted to 
purchase credit for teaching services 
in other states, provided they are in- 
eligible for deferred benefits for such 
service in those states. 


h. That members of the present Virginia 
Supplementary Retirement System 
who did not elect the 1942 State plan, 
be permitted to purchase credit for 
the years of service they did not par- 
ticipate. Such members electing to 
purchase non-participating service be 
charged the basic rate, with interest 
prevailing during those years which 
they were inactive in the Virginia Sup- 
plementary Retirement System. 





- $80 per month would still be bare subsistence 
with today’s high living costs—$70 per month 
at present. 


$960 minimum is in line with minimum benefits 
under other good State systems. 


Low salaries of former years mean that there are 
teachers existing on $600 and $840 annually 
now. 


Would be incentive in recruitment of former 
teachers. 


At present, those not in service during 3-year 
period prior to 1942 do not receive credit if they 
have less than 10 years service. 


. If eligible for disability, health is such that they 


cannot supplement income. 


$100 per month is modest amount for present 
day living costs. 


Majority of good systems have $100, or more. 


As compulsory age is 70, it should be consis‘ent- 
ly invoked. 


Detrimental to children to have teachers older 
than 70. 


Cannot be physically able nor as mentally alert 
as a younger teacher. 


Retirement allowance would be increased con- 
siderably if summer school, extra night classes, 
etc. pay included. 


Would attract former Virginia teachers now 
teaching in other states to return. 


Would attract experienced non-Virginians to Vir- 
ginia who are reluctant to lose retirement benefits. 


Several other good State systems now allow 
purchase of credit for out-of-state service. 


Many failed to join because of misinformation 
and lack of understanding. 


Improvements since made have increased at- 
tractiveness. 


Some have returned to teaching who had not ex- 
pected to do so and now plan to make teaching 
a lifetime career. 
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D. SICK LEAVE 1. Teachers now have 30 days maximum accumu- 
lation. Other State employees have 90 days, and 
reach accumulation by 15 days each year. 
Maximum reached in 6 years. 

Teachers would not reach maximum until 9 
years, even under 90 day plan. 


90 days accumulation at rate of 
10 days each year. 


2. Experience shows that teachers do not abuse 
present 30-day maximum and only in rare cases 
would they need to use 90-day maximum. 


3. Would give security in prolonged illness or ac- 
cident when expenses are highest. 


E. CLASS LOAD 1. Efficiency of teaching decreases as number of 


Reduction to the point where 25 pupils pupils increases. 


is maximum number in any classroom 


F. COLLEGES—(Teacher Training) 1. Madison, Longwood, and Radford are not as 
1. Expanded facilities adequately supported as other State colleges. 


2. Adoption of salary schedule in line 
with that of other State-supported 
colleges 

3. Increase in teacher scholarships 

4. Increase in State funds for operation 
and maintenance 


G. FEDERAL AND STATE AID FOR 1. School superintendents estimate the need of 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION $238,000,000 in school construction during next 
six years. 


6. We renew our welcome to the public, to whom the schools belong, to help in planning the cur- 
riculum, the operation, expansion and maintenance of our public school system. 


7. We must carry on a continual program of information concerning the many accomplishments 
and assets of our schools as well as point out our liabilities. 


8. Every teacher in Virginia should be a registered voter, if eligible. 


9. We must individually strive to grow in our profession to the end that teaching will receive the 
public recognition and support so indispensable if the boys and girls of Virginia are to receive the 
best possible education for life in a complex and troubled world. 


Excerpt from Resolutions passed by the 1955 Delegate Assembly 


We wish to commend the State Board of Education for its budget request. However, we believe 
that the suggested method for the distribution of funds for teachers’ salaries is unwise. It does not 
take into account need, effort, or ability. Under the method proposed, it will not be possible to 
achieve even a modest salary schedule of $2400 to $3400 until 1957-58. On the other hand, if the 
request made by the State Board were granted and if the money were distributed on the equalized 
basis recommended by the VEA Committee on the Distribution of State School Funds, a statewide 
salary schedule of $2800 to $4000 could be put into effect in 1956-57. Under the VEA plan it 
would require a relatively small increase in the amount already requested by the State Board to put 
the full VEA scale of $2800 to $4400 into effect. 
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For Grades id through 12 


English Workshop 


NEW SERIES 


FAY GREIFFENBERG, Stewart Junior High School, Tacoma, Washington 
JOSEPH C. BLUMENTHAL, Mackenzie High School, Detroit, Michigan 
JOHN E. WARRINER, Garden City High School, Garden City, New York 








2800 Drill Sentences in each ENGLISH WORKSHOP: New 
Series workshop plus 600 additional drills in the separate 
32-page test booklets that accompany each workbook. 
Teacher’s Keys available on request. 














e For information or examination copies write to our Virginia representative, 
Charles M. Gibson, Jr., 501 South Davis Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia, or to— 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY — 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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150 items in these 2 fine lines! 


FANCY CANNED FOODS 

















FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 
soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, 
olives and spaghetti sauce. Premium quality, priced 
for economy! 





Consult your supplier or write 


Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your TAYLOR & SLEDD., Inc 
canned food needs? SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE P. O. Box 1132 ieaincual Vo 
money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. for name of your nearest wholesaler 
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VEA BOARD AT WORK. Members of the VEA Board 
of Directors in session two days prior to the convention 
pause in their work of considering reports and making 
future plans. Seated, clockwise, are Mrs. Reba D. Hash of 
Roanoke, president of District P; Aurelia I. Leigh of 
South Norfolk, president of District L; Mary V. DeLong, 
State NEA Director, Roanoke; Roy E. Kyle of Bedford, 
president of District F; J. Thomas Walker of Orange, presi- 
dent of District J; John D. Meade of Petersburg, president 
of District D; M. H. Bell of Harrisonburg, president of 
District G; Mrs. Leah LaBelle, recorder and secretary to 
the Executive Secretary; Phyllis G. Brown, assistant editor, 
Virginia Journal of Education; Craighill $. Burks of Fair- 





fax, president of District H; May Joe Craig of Abingdon, 
president of District I; Mrs. Dorothy M. Fisher of Stafford, 
president of District A; and Edward M. Trice of Drewry- 
ville, president of District B. Standing, left to right, are 
John A. Richmond of Jonesville, president of District O; 
Joseph B. Van Pelt of Bristol, immediate past president; 
James S. Duff of Front Royal, president of District N; 
Vernon M. Newman of Draper, president of District M; 
C. Gordon Higgins of Richmond, president of District C; 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary; Virginia E. 
Lewis, VEA president; Paul W. Skeen of Clintwood, presi- 
dent of District K; and T. Preston Turner, assistant execu- 
tive secretary. 





PET 





VEA Convention at a Glance 


Conventions are ever growing. 
More than 7,000 educators were in 
Richmond for the 49th annual VEA 
Convention. Of this number, 5,940 
actually registered, an increase of about 
500 over last year’s registration. 


It took more than 100 members of 
the League of Richmond Teachers to 
man the Local Arrangements Commit- 
tee, handling the many details behind 
scenes that make a convention go. 
Chief responsibilities fell on John R. 
Clarke, assistant principal of Ginter 
Park School, who headed the Com- 
mittee, together with five subcommit- 
tee chairmen, which included C. Jo- 
seph Schaefer, commandant of the 
Cadet Corps at John Marshall High 
School, handling arrangements at the 
Mosque; Mrs. Madge Schearer and Mrs. 
Lacy Seabright in charge of open 
house activities; Dr. Charles Turner of 
the Research Department, co-ordinator 
on arrangements at the John Marshall 
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Hotel; Mrs. Lucille Gillespie, in charge 
of Miller & Rhoads tea plans; and 
Anne Orgain, of the Art Department, 
responsible for all flower arrangements. 


This year’s convention was high- 
lighted not only by the record size of 
the delegation, but by the most press- 
ing problems to face public education 
in Virginia since its inception. 

Chief among these were the boom- 
ing student enrollments, critical teach- 
er shortages, inadequate school facili- 
ties, lack of school funds, and the 
complex problems raised by the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision— 
many of these problems having been 
considered in the fifty some programs 
of the Departments, Sections, and other 
groups meeting during the convention. 

Included in important transactions 
at business sessions, delegates voted in 


favor of: 
1. Preservation of a free public school 
system 


nN 


Compulsory schgol attendance laws 

3. Calling a special session of the as- 
sociation after the Governor’s 
Commission on Public Education 
reports if necessary. 

4. Leaving question of the 30-day 
clause in teacher’s contracts up to 
local school boards. 

President Virginia E. Lewis reported 
that the “Board of Directors has un- 
animously given the president author- 
ity to call a special session of the Dele- 
gate Assembly after the Gray Commis- 
sion reports, if necessary.” 

§. Adopted with one accord report 

of the Committee to Study Rela- 

tionship Between the VEA and the 

VTA, which stated that “Since the 

Virginia Education Association has 

operated within the general frame- 

work of State policy in educational 
matters, and since conditions in 
the State relative to integration in 
the schools cannot be adequately 
predicted at this time, we recom- 
mend that the Virginia Education 
Association continue currently its 
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HERE’S A BOOK 
THAT WILL DELIGHT 
THE SCHOOL TEACHER 
and THE SCHOOL CHILD 
ALIKE 

The 


STUDY 
SCRAP BOOK 


OF THE 


Old Dominion 


A WORD AND PICTURE STORY 


VIRGINIA 





ENDORSED BY THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Study Scrapbook is designed for use 
by school children as a Virginia history 
study book, or for scrapbook use. It con- 
tains 125 Virginia pictorial subjects— 
printed only on one side of the page, 
making it ideal for the child to use when 
making his or her own history scrapbook. 


50¢ SINGLE COPY 


When ordered in quantities 
of 10 or more 


35¢ The Copy 





Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
111 N. 5th St., Richmond, Virginia 


You may send me, postpaid,____-__ 
copies of the Study Scrapbook of the 
Old Dominion. Enclosed is $_.__-_- 
to cover. (Check or money order) 


GUW oc csssawteatncien o ae 
(Please Print Clearly) 














organization as now constituted.” 

6. Approved all committee reports 
and Program of Action, including 
legislative program, as published. 

7. Adopted resolutions as published, 
inserting item 3 urging teachers, 
as well as State and local officials 
concerned with education to be 
“alert to the issues confronting us, 
inform themselves well, speak out 
on the basis of their information, 
and above all exert their energies to 
the preservation of democratic 
practices.” 


Highlights of the resolutions in- 
cluded: 

a) An assertion that the VEA “will 
resist any effort that may be exerted 
to abolish, destroy, or impair our pub- 
lic schools.” 

b) “Compulsory attendance laws are 
necessary for protecting the education- 
al birthright of the boys and girls of 
Virginia.” 

c) Commended Board of Directors 
for giving unanimous approval to 
President to call, if necessary, a Special 
Session of the Delegate Assembly, after 
the Gray Commission makes its report. 

d) Endorsed the Legislative Pro- 

gram with reference to improvements 
in State-wide salary schedule, equaliza- 
tion of State funds, the Virginia Sup- 
plemental Retirement System, State 
sick-leave plan, class load, colleges and 
teaching training, and State funds for 
school construction. 
e) Commended Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and other organ- 
izations in “their efforts to secure ade- 
quate funds for public education in the 
Commonwealth.” 

f) Proposed that the Governor ap- 
point a commission to study and rec- 
ommend to the General Assembly re- 
visions and sources of revenue as needed 
to assure the raising of adequate funds 
for public education. 

g) Commended State Board of Ed- 
ucation for its budget request, but sug- 
gested that method for the distribution 
of funds for teachers salaries is unwise, 
as it does not take into account need, 
effort, or ability. “Under the VEA 
plan it would require a relatively small 
increase in the amount already re- 
quested by the State Board to put the 
full VEA scale of $2800 to $4400 into 
effect.” 

h) A statement that the VEA will 
continue to operate as a private incor- 


porated association and that member- 
ship in the Association shall be subject 
to review and approval by the Board 
of Directors and the Delegate Assem- 
bly. 








Salaries Not Mentioned! 


No one mentioned money! 

Twenty-five teachers attending 
the Virginia Education Association 
Convention were polled by a Rich- 
mond newspaper reporter on what 
they liked most and what they liked 
least about teaching. 

All were classroom teachers; all 
were picked at random. Some 
taught in high schools, some in ele- 
mentary schools. Some were city 
“gals”, some were from rural areas. 

The 25 had complaints to register 
about their jobs—classrooms are too 
crowded, teachers have no time to 
themselves during the day, paper 
work takes up too much of their 
time, equipment is inadequate. 

But salaries were never men- 
tioned. 

The teachers also were high in 
praise of their jobs. Most of them 
mentioned children as the “best” 
part of teaching: their eagerness, 
their curiosity, their “funny little 
stories,” the joy of knowing you’ve 
had a part in helping them advance, 
the “beam that comes into their eyes 
when they say, ‘I’ve got it’ ”. 

While most teachers found it 
easier to list what they liked least 
about teaching, all said they were 
happy in their work. It was just 
harder to put it into words. 

















Projector Table self-adjusting to 
the unevenness of the floor. Complete 
with safety, heavy duty electric cord 
attached to table, always ready for im- 
mediate use. Large silent rubber-tired 
ball bearing swivel wheels. Two wheels 
with brakes. Burn proof plastic top 
laminated to 3,” plywood. All alumi- 
num edging with retaining lip; alumi- 
num legs; rust-proof construction 
throughout. 40” high; two top shelves 
and one bottom shelf. Two models, 
each with or without electric cord. 
Available from audio-visual equipment 
suppliers. (Miller Manufacturing Co., 
3310 East Roxboro Road, N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga.) 
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Welfare Committee Report 
1954-55 


The Welfare Committee, which has 
general supervision of the Teachers’ 
Pavilion at Catawba Sanatorium and 
the Preventorium at the University of 
Virginia Hospital, and such other wel- 
fare activities as may be ordered by 
the Board of Directors, has met and 
studied the welfare projects currently 
under its jurisdiction. 

I. The Preventorium 

A thorough job of remodeling and 
renovating has taken place. In addi- 
tion to replastering, painting, instal- 
ing sinks in each room, and relocating 
the nurses’ station centrally, the duct 
work for air conditioning has been in- 
stalled. As soon as the necessary funds 
are available for purchasing a cooling 
unit, the Preventorium will be a com- 
pletely air-conditioned ward, the first 
private-room nursing unit to be so 
equipped in the hospital. 

Our new director of the Preventori- 
um is Dr. James C. Respess. 

II. Preventorium Membership 

The committee presents a statistical 
report of the number of Preventorium 
members of the fiscal year 1954-55 as 
compared with the number for the 
fiscal years 1952-53 and 1953-54: 








it consists of: 


Company. 


from Coast to Coast. 





Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of sound planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“Good Insurance” is an important part of your security; 


¢ Prompt, fair claim settlement. 
e Service of trained insurance specialists. 
e Sound, proven rates and coverage. 


e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 
“Good Insurance’’ by members of the teaching profession 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Evanston, Illinois) 


503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 














Number of Preventorium Members retaining their 


membership by paying the $2 fee 


Number of new members .....................-...cceccc00000000: 
Number of retired teacher members .................... 


Total number of Preventorium members 


Ill. Preventoritum Use 

The committee presents a statistical 
report of the number of Preventorium 
patients for the fiscal year 1954-55 as 
compared with the number for the fis- 
cal years 1952-53 and 1953-54: 


Return New 
19§2-53 69 189 
1953-54 68 229 
1954-55 78 284 


IV. General: 

The following recommendations have 
been approved by the Welfare Com- 
mittee: 

A. That the per diem charge of $16 
for patients in the Preventorium 
continue for the fiscal year 1955- 
56. 

B. That both out-patients and in- 
patients shall be charged the ex- 
amination fee of $15. Return for 
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1953 1954 1955 
iN I Aan 3776 4594 5073 
1234 897 903 
677 731 860 
Diitenaibeakend 5687 6222 6836 
Admitted Patients 
Direct Total Hospitalized 

48 306 163 

129 416 197 

21 452 152 


follow-up examinations shall be 

made for a fee of $4. Retired 

teachers are exempt from these 

fees. 

C. That the following expenditures 

for 1955-56 be made: 

$7,200 for the salary of the Medi- 
cal Director 

$2,395 for the salary of the secre- 
tary 


$ 750 for the salary of the nurse’s 
aid 

$ 975 for office supplies 

$ 55 for mal-practice insurance 

$1,000 for consultation fees (for 
explanation of this figure, 
see D) 

$ 230 for furniture re-upholster- 
ing for lounge 

$1,500 as contribution toward air- 
conditioning Preventorium 





$14,105 Total* 

D. That a fee of $5 be paid to the 
doctors for each consultation and 
that the total amount during any 
year should not exceed $1,000. 

E. 1. That since the Catawba Pa- 
vilion for Teachers has proved in- 
adequate, the Superintendent of 
Catawba Sanatorium, with per- 
mission of the State Board of 
Health, be permitted to make such 
use of the Pavilion as he deems 
advisable, until advised otherwise 
by the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, with the proviso that the 
same number of beds for teachers 

(Continued on page 45) 


* Settlement for this sum will come from the 


Preventorium Fund. 
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Season’s Greetings 
to Virginia 5 


fi ine teachers! 


VIRGINIA 
DAIRY 


The Home of Better Milk” 


GIA DIDIDIDIDIISD 
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1810-16 W. Main St. 
Richmond, Va. 
Telephone 5-2838 


LILILID IBDS. 
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BANISH BAD SMELLS! 


DOZENS OF USES FOR THE 
iW DEODOROMA 
= ROUNDS 
















Let these individu- 
ally-wrapped cakes 
of PACKAGED 
f DEODORIZATION 
stand guard in all 
places where dis- 
agreeable odors de- 
velop. They’ll pro- 
atl vide a pleasant, in- 
vigorating fragrance. LONG-LASTING, 
ECONOMICAL! 


Special wire loops provided with DE- 
ODOROMA ROUNDS permit place- 
ment anywhere — in washrooms, in 
garbage cans, lockers, closets, on 
shelves. 


Write for literature or see your 
Dolge Service Man 








FOR FREE SANITARY SURVEY 
OF YOUR PREMISES 
CONSULT YOUR 
DOLGE SERVICE MAN 







WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 
ADOPTED BY DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Virginia Education Association 
October 27, 1955 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 


1. We believe that only a system of free public schools can assure the op- 
portunity to the individual and the protection to the State that are essential 
for the preservation of our American Democracy and for the continued im- 
provement of our way of life; we urge all school teachers and school authori- 
ties to exert the utmost influence toward the preservation of our system of 
free public schools; and will resist any effort that may be exerted to 
abolish, destroy, or impair our public schools. 

2. We believe that compulsory attendance laws are necessary for protecting 
the educational birthright of the boys and girls of Virginia. 

3. Whereas, this is a time of challenge when discordant elements and agi- 
tators of special interest groups seek to confuse and divide the thinking of 
our people, we urge all members of the teaching profession—particularly the 
classroom teacher—as well as all State and local officials concerned with edu- 
cation especially be alert to the issues confronting us, inform themselves well, 
speak out on the basis of their information, and above all exert their energies 
to the preservation of democratic practices both as members of the civil body 
and as representatives of others in democratic assemblies. 

4. We commend the Board of Directors for giving its unanimous approval 
to the President to call, if necessary, a Special Session of the Delegate As- 
sembly, after the Gray Commission makes its report. 

5. We give our full support and endorsement to the Legislative Program 
for the 1956 General Assembly, adopted by the Board of Directors of the VEA 
and the Delegate Assembly, with reference to improvements in the State- 
wide salary schedule, equalization of State funds, the Virginia Supplemental 
Retirement System, State sick-leave plan, class load, colleges and teacher 
training, and State funds for school construction. 

6. We are grateful for the cooperation of the Virginia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in joining with us in developing and advancing the Legislative 
Program to be presented to the 1956 General Assembly; and we commend the 
many other organizations in Virginia working for better public schools and 
urge that they continue in their efforts to secure adequate funds for public 
education in the Commonwealth. 

7. We endorse federal and State aid for school construction. 

8. We urge the General Assembly to reconsider making it possible for 
county school boards to borrow money from the Virginia Supplemental Re- 
tirement System for school construction, even as cities are now able to do. 

9. We propose that a commission be appointed immediately by the Governor 
to study and to recommend to the General Assembly such revisions of, and 
additions to, the sources of revenue as are needed to assure the raising of 
adequate funds for public education and other State services in order that the 
best possible tax legislation may be enacted by the 1956 General Assembly. 

10. We wish to commend the State Board of Education for its budget re- 
quest. However, we believe that the suggested method for the distribution of 


| funds for teachers’ salaries is unwise. It does not take into account need, 


effort, or ability. Under the method proposed, it will not be possible to achieve 
even a modest salary schedule of $2400 to $3400 until 1957-58. On the other 


| hand, if the request made by the State Board were granted and if the money 
were distributed on the equalized basis recommended by the VEA Committee 


on the Distribution of Funds, a state-wide salary schedule of $2800 to $4000 
could be put into effect in 1956-57. Under the VEA plan it would require a 


| relatively small increase in the amount already requested by the State Board 
L to put the full VEA scale of $2800 to $4400 into effect. 


11. It is the will of the Delegate Assembly that, since the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association always has operated within the general framework of State 
policy in educational matters, and since the practices and policies of the As- 
sociation specifically with reference to membership, long established by prece- 
dent and tradition, represent the will of the majority of our membership, this 
Association continue as a private incorporated association of persons engaged 
in education in Virginia; and further, that membership in the Association of 
any individual, group, section, department, or local or district association shall 
be subject to review and approval by the Board of Directors and the Delegate 
Assembly. 

12. We express to the Honorable Thomas B. Stanley, Governor of Virginia, 
to Lieutenant Governor A. E. S. Stephens, and to the members of the General 
Assembly our appreciation for their interest in, and support of, public educa- 
tion in Virginia, and we urge their continued efforts, during the 1956 General 
Assembly, to provide for adequate growth and development of Virginia public 
schools. 

13. We express to the State Board of Education our confidence in their 
leadership in education in Virginia, and to Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and the staff of the State Department of 
Education our appreciation for their capable leadership and contributions to 
the advancement of public education in Virginia and in the Nation. 

14. We commend Miss Virginia E. Lewis for the gracious manner in which 
she has represented our profession and our Association, and for her efficient 
leadership as President of the Virginia Education Association; and, we com- 
mend Dr. Robert F. Williams, the Board of Directors of the VEA, and the 
Headquarters Staff for their faithful and effective work for our profession. 

15. We express our appreciation to all of those who have helped to make 
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this 1955 Convention of the VEA worthwhile, successful, and enjoyable. 
S. Gordon Stewart, Augusta County, Chairman 
A. T. Adams, Isle of Wight County 
Mrs. P. M. Burton, Suffolk 
Kent Clark, Danville 
Kenneth E. Fulp, Floyd County 
Mrs. Edna Furcron, Fauquier County 
C. R. Hamrick, Madison College 
Mrs. Grace Harrell, Princess Anne County- 
Virginia Beach 
Mrs. W. T. Harrison, Sussex County 
Margaret McElroy, Chesterfield County 
Irvin H. Schmitt, Falls Church 
Georgianna C. Woodhouse, Portsmouth 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TRUSTEES 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Richmond, Virginia 
For the year ended June 30, 1955 
FIXED ASSETS: 
$214,068.50 


$13,149.48 
67.61 


Office Building and Equipment 
Parking Lot 112 S. 3rd Street 


Improvements to Parking Lot 13,217.09 





ToTAL Frxep ASSETS AS OF 6-30-55 


$227,285.59 
TOTAL Frxep ASSETS AS OF 6-30-54 212 


,805.00 


INCREASE IN FIXED ASSETS $ 14,480.59 


LIABILITIES: 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 





$° $1,908.19 
2,000.00 
9,800.00 


Mortgage—Atlantic Life Insurance Co. 
Due Preventorium 

Due Rosa Lee Guard Fund 

ToTaL DUE ON BUILDING $ 63,708.19 
PARKING LotT—112 S. 3rd Street 
Due Preventorium 13,149.48 


ToTAL DUE ON FIXED ASSETS AS OF 6-30-55 $ 76,857.67 


ToTaL DUE ON FIXED ASSETS AS OF 6-30-54 69,566.11 

INCREASE IN LIABILITIES $ 7,291.56 
Mortgage held by Atlantic Life Insurance Company 

Curtailed during year 1954-1955 $ §,857.92 
Additional indebtedness incurred due to purchase 

property for parking lot at 112 S. 3rd St. $ 13,149.48 


JosepuH E. Hearty, Staunton, Chairman 
Mrs. Dorotny M. FisHer, Stafford County 
Z. T. Kyte, Richmond 

Epwarp M. Trice, Southampton County 


H. I. Witiett, Richmond 


Department and Section Reports. Highlights from meetings of Depart- 
ments and Sections will appear in the January issue. Space limitations have 
prevented the use of these reports in this post-convention number, but these im- 
portant meetings, which made up a large part of the convention, will be covered 
next month. 
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“You'RE NOT 
/SUPPOSED 
| TO GET SICK, 
TEACHER!”... | 


How often have you heard a 


> 


that? But you 
know that every once in awhile, 
} you do get sick. And when you } 
> do, you have expenses to meet. 


Are you making sure that your 


income is protected? When sick- 





ness comes, will you have to pay 
> doctor’s bills and hospital ex- 


penses out of precious savings? 


You can begin making sure by 

filling out the coupon below, and 

sending it to us. It will bring 

< . . 

g you, by return mail, complete in- 

3 

formation about the Teacher’s 

Special Policy—a new kind of 

insurance that leaves every im- 

} portant decision about benefits 

> ’ ° 
9 , 

>} (up to $200 monthly), premi- 

ums, time of payment, kind and 

) 

; amount of coverage—up to you. 


Find out about the ‘“Teacher’s 


> 


> 

> 

> . . ’ 
» Special Policy” today. 
> 

> 


om, 
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TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Penna. 
l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 
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Please send me complete informa- 
tion about the TPM’s “Teacher’s 
Special Policy.” 


Name 
Address A 


Town 
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LET CHILDREN MAKE 
THEIR OWN CARDS 


It’s easy to be creative 
with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


ing Christmas cards 
just seem to make 


ing and easy to use 
are these fascinating, 
versatile paints. 
Shaw Finger-Paint, 
the original non- 
toxic product, is 
ready to use. Genie 
Handipaint, an inex- 
pensive, vivid, non- 
toxic powder, comes 
in convenient shaker- 
top canister. 





Send for free descriptive we 
folder on use of Genie oh : 
Handipaint for screen sama co Soo 
printing and finger paint- 

ing. Write Dept. ST-12. - 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 
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Distinctive, interest- 3 


themselves, so inspir- = 








SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn ‘ofessional etrensement 

ee through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 

service” credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


eomecoe5nrvreeaeenatreovo 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Minutes of Business Sessions 
of the Delegate Assembly 


Mosque Auditorium, Richmond 


Wednesday, October 26, 1955 
8:00 P.M. 


1. Opening. President Virginia E. 
Lewis called the first business session of 
the Forty-ninth Annual Convention to 
order. The invocation was given by John 
D. Meade of Petersburg, followed by the 
Pledge of Allegiance. Miss Lewis presented 
the VEA Staff members present. 


2 President’s Address. Miss Lewis 
challenged the delegates with an opening 
message on ““T his Day—This Hour’’, em- 
phasizing three areas — (1) Let us 
strengthen our profession, (2) Let us re- 
affirm our faith in our public schools, and 
(3) Let us evaluate and improve our 
teaching procedures. 

3. Executive Secretary’s Report. Dr. 
Robert F. Williams mentioned the three 
accepted learned professions of theology, 
medicine, and law, and questioned whether 
education would come in next place. He 
listed six reasons why public education is 
not the pre-eminent profession its social 
importance warrants, and named five areas 
in which we must develop and maintain 
adequate standards of service to effect a 
stabilized pre-eminent profession: (1) 
Professional ethics, (2) professional edu- 
cation, (3) professional service, (4) pro- 
fessional community relations, and (5) 
professional welfare. 

4. Announcements. The President an- 
nounced to the delegates that she is em- 
powered to call a special session of the 
Delegate Assembly, after the Gray Com- 
mission report has been made, if necessary; 
calling attention also to the fact that the 
constitution of the VEA states that the 
same delegates to this convention remain as 
delegates until the next annual convention. 

The President informed the delegates 
that resolutions could be made from the 
floor at the time the Resolutions Commit- 


| tee report is made by the chairman of this 





committee, but that the Resolutions Com- 
mittee has already met and could not ac- 
cept any more resolutions except those 
from the floor. 

The President further announced that 
no business would be transacted after the 
end of the business session on Thursday 
morning. 

5. Rules of Procedure. Robert Wall, 
Parliamentarian, read the rules for pro- 
cedure: (1) No member shall speak in 
debate more than twice during the same 
day on the same question and no longer 
than three minutes at one time unless per- 
mission is granted by a majority vote of 
the Delegate Assembly at that session; (2) 
All main resolutions submitted for con- 
sideration shall be in writing and shall be 


| signed by the make and seconder; (3) 


Questions may be directed to the Parlia- 
mentarian through the Chairman. 

These convention rules were accepted on 
motion by James N. Duff of Front Royal, 
seconded by Robert Weiser of Albemarle 
County. Motion carried. 


6. Minutes. On motion by Claude 
Richmond from Arlington, seconded by 
Richard Carrigan of Arlington, reading of 
the minutes of the 1954 Delegate Assem- 
bly was dispensed with inasmuch as they 
had been published in the December, 1955, 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Education. 


7. Treasurer’s Report. W. W. Rob- 
inson gave the report of the Treasurer. 
Mrs. Pearl Strickler, Roanoke, moved that 
the reported be accepted. Motion was 
seconded by Mary Robinson of Hampton. 

There were several questions from the 
floor. Superintendent C. L. Emerick of 
Loudoun County moved that in connection 
with the report of the Treasurer, and the 
budget, there be published information to 
show the salaries of the three top members 
of the VEA Staff. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mrs. Pearl Best of Prince Wil- 
liam County, and upon vote was LOST. 

E. R. Riddell, Greenville County ques- 
tioned the item which showed that hos- 
pital insurance was paid for by the Asso- 
ciation for staff members. Dr. Williams 
explained the competitive situation exist- 
ing in Richmond with respect to acquiring 
secretarial help, and that most firms offer 
some form of insurance program. 

Superintendent Paul Hounshell of Cul- 
peper County questioned the Preventorium 
Fund which appeared to be building up 
through the sustaining fee paid by mem- 
bers. Mr. Robinson explained that a good 
deal would be spent for improvements to 
the Preventorium during this year. 

The original motion was voted on and 
carried. 


8. Budget Report. Joseph B. Van 
Pelt of Bristol, immediate past president 
of the Association, presented the budget. 
Mr. Van Pelt moved its adoption which 
was seconded by Elmer Tarrall of Nor- 
folk County. 

Robert Weiser of Albemarle County 
asked for an explanation of the listed ex- 
penses for the NEA Convention; and the 
difference in amounts shown for this past 
year and that for next year. It was ex- 
plained that the NEA Convention for 
1956 would be held in Portland, Oregon; 
thereby, the extra cost, and that this money 
is used for the expenses of VEA Board 
members. 

On vote, the motion carried. 


9. Committee of Trustees Report. 
This report was given by the chairman, 
Joseph E. Healy of the Virginia School 
for the Deaf and Blind, Staunton. Mr. 
Healy mentioned in his report that much 
of the credit for the improvement in the 
Retirement System should be given to Col- 
gate W. Darden, former Governor of Vir- 
ginia. He stated that the finances of the 
Association are in sound condition. Mr. 
Healy moved adoption of the report; 
seconded by Mrs. Hazel Elkins of Pulaski, 
the motion carried. 


10. Citizenship Committee. The re- 
port of this committee was presented by 
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Robert Wall, Chairman. Henry Garber of 
Prince William County moved adoption of 
the report. Seconded by Alonza Carter of 
Princess Anne, motion carried, 

11. Constitution Committee. Dr. 
Williams explained that since no changes 
were submitted to this Committee through 
the Board of Directors, there would be 
no report. 

12. Legislative Committee Report. 
Miss Lewis gave a progress report on this 
Committee stating they had appeared be- 
fore the State Board of Education in June, 
1955, and that an appointment will be 
made in the near future to go before the 
Governor. 

13. Journal Committee. The report 
was presented by the Chairman of this 
Committee, Mary Robinson of Hampton, 
who called particular attention to item 
No. 2—‘‘That $1.00 gift subscriptions 
to the Journal are available for key lay 
people in the cities and counties.’’ Miss 
Robinson moved adoption of this report 
which was seconded by Jane Blackwell 
of Halifax County and the motion carried. 

14. Committee to Study Relation- 
ship Between the VEA and the VTA. 
W. E. Campbell, Norfolk, Chairman of 
this committee, presented and read the 
report. Elmer Tarrall, of Norfolk moved 
its adoption; seconded by J. G. Scott of 
Petersburg, the motion carried. 

15. Presentation of Vice-Presidents 
Elect. Miss Lewis presented the names of 
the following for confirmation by the 
Delegate Assembly as Vice-Presidents of 
the VEA: District A—Eldon W. Christo- 
pher, Tappahanock; District B—NMrs. 
Marion S. Giedemann, Newport News; 
District G—M. H. Bell, Harrisonburg (re- 
elected) ; District H—Samuel J. Coffey, 
Fairfax; District I—T. Marcus Gillespie, 
Marion; District M—P. E. Ahalt, Pearis- 
burg; District O—W. H. Bowman, St. 
Paul; District P—Robert H. Ballagh, 
Clifton Forge. They were confirmed on 
motion by Edward Trice, Drewryville, 
seconded by Carl Reid of Norfolk. 

16. Confirmation of Treasurer. Miss 
Lewis presented W. W. Robinson whom 
the Credentials Committee had certified as 
having been re-elected as Treasurer of the 
Virginia Education Association. Vernon 
Newman of Draper moved that Mr. Rob- 
inson be confirmed as Treasurer of the 
VEA,. Seconded vy Robert Weiser of Al- 
bemarle, the motion carried. 

At this time, John D. Meade, who was 
yn the stage, mentioned that his re-elec- 
tion for one year as president of District 
D had never been confirmed—the election 
having taken place in March. B. F. Wal- 
ton of Brunswick County moved that he 
be confirmed. Seconded by E. Armstrong 
Smith of Cumberland County, the motion 
arried. 

17. Session Adjournment. The first 
general session of the Delegate Assembly 
adjourned at 10:05 P.M. 


Thursday, October 27, 1955 
11:00 A.M. 
18. Second Business Session was 
called to order by President Virginia E. 
Lewis. 


for DECEMBER, 1955 





19. Necrology Service. Marigold 
Scott of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, conducted the Necrology Service in 
the absence of Thelma B. Keene, Chair- 
man, who was prevented by illness. 
Tribute was paid to 76 Virginia teachers 
who had died during the past year. The 
invocation was given by Dr. Garis T. 
Long, pastor of Grace Baptist Church, 
Richmond. 

20. Personnel Policies Committee. 
Robert C. Gibson, Chairman, presented the 
report of this committee and called atten- 
tion to changes made over the report of 
the year before. Edwin Simpson of Pu- 
laski County moved adoption of the re- 
port; Virginia Hummel of Blacksburg, 
seconded the motion. 

S. P. Taylor of Arlington asked if the 
Committee had considered, or discussed the 
30-day clause which had been included in 
teachers’ contracts. Mr. Gibson reported 
that the Committee had so included such 
a statement but that the VEA Board of 
Directors saw fit to delete it in its review 
of the report. 

Mr. Taylor then moved that the Per- 
sonnel Policies Committee report be 
amended under ‘‘Contracts’’ as follows: 
“1. The 30-day clause in teachers’ con- 
tracts be eliminated.’’ Seconded by Judson 
Lincoln of Arlington. 

Mrs. Katherine Hopper of Fairfax 
County asked that a member of the VEA 
Board of Directors explain why this item 
was deleted. 

Dr. Williams explained that the Board 
had decided to eliminate this because there 
had been such a difference of opinion 
among the members of the Board and also 
that they felt it was entirely a matter of 
local option. Mr. Bell of the VEA Board 
stated to the Assembly that the school 
board has authority to delete it from the 
contracts, if so desired. James S. Duff, 
also a member of the VEA Board, stated 
that in his opinion he felt the matter 
should be left to the localities. Paul Houn- 
sheli of Culpeper County also spoke in 
favor of the action of the Board of Direc- 
tors. John D. Meade of Petersburg stated 
that as a member of the Board he had voted 
to delete this item, inasmuch as it is part 
of a controversial issue. 

Charles G. Smith of Page County 
moved that the motion on the floor be 
placed on the table until after the report 
of the Gray Commission. James S. Duff 
of Front Royal seconded the motion. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Richard Carrigan of Arlington asked 
for a point of information and called for 
division of the assembly. 

It was stated that a majority is required 
for tabling a motion. 

Results of count by show of hands— 
609 voted in favor of the tabling motion. 
Mr. Carrigan conceded defeat. 

A motion was made to call for the pre- 
vious question—to end debate, which pro- 
duced the following vote: 636 for and 
142 against. The report made by the 
Personnel Policies Committee was adopted. 

21. Professional Standards and 
Teacher Education Committee. The re- 
port was made by the Chairman, Mrs. 
Katherine Hopper, who called attention 
to the sub-committee which has been 
established on certification. Mrs. Hopper 
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moved adoption of her report which was 
seconded by Hugh Cassell of Augusta 
County. Motion carried. 

22. Public Relations Committee. 
The report was made by Elmer Tarrall, 
Acting Chairman, who moved its adop- 
tion; seconded by Ann Reynolds of Nor- 
folk, motion carried. 

23. Retirement Committee. Chacles 
W. Smith, Hopewell, chairman of the 
Committee, read the recommendations of 
the Retirement Committee as listed under 
item 6 in the VEA Program of Action, 
items a through h. Mr. Smith moved 
adoption of his report. Helen Haertel of 
Fairfax County seconded the motion. 


Robert Bogen of Fairfax County asked 
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that this Committee be commended for its 
excellent report. Motion carried. 

T. Preston Turner answered some ques- 
tions asked by the delegates on the present 
Retirement System. 

Mr. Smith then asked the Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Williams, to explain a new 
matter which had recently come to their 
attention, The Virginia Retirement Board 
has asked permission to invest a portion of 
the $75,000,000 in retirement fund re 
serves, made up of contributions from 
members and appropriation from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in private corporations. Dr. 
Williams stated that a test case will be 
heard before the Supreme Court on No- 
vember 28, and that the Headquarters staff 
got in touch with the Executive Secretary 
of each State Education Asocciation to de 





superior 


termine the amount of retirement reserves 
in the various states and whether or not 
those reserves could be invested in private 
corporations, and if so, what percentage. 
He pointed out that a majority of the 
States do permit investment of State re- 
tirement reserves in private corporations. 
After this information was brought to the 
a‘tention of the VEA Board of Directors, 
and after consultation with Charles H. 
Smith, Director of the Virginia Retire- 
ment System, a letter was approved by the 
VEA Board and directed to Mr. Smith. 
Dr. Williams read the letter to the dele- 
cate Assembly as follows: 

October 25, 1955 
Mr. Charles H. Smith, Director 
Virginia Supplemental Retirement System 
Finance Building 
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Richmond 16, Virginia 
Dear Mr. Smith: 


I have been authorized by the VEA 
Board of Dircctors to express their con- 
fidence in the Virginia Retirement Board 
and their appreciation for the sound finan- 
cing of the Virginia Supplemental Retire- 
ment System. 

We have considered the proposal that 
the Virginia Retirement Board be per- 
mitted to invest certain of the reserves in 
private corporations. Since the contract 
of the members of the VSRS is with the 
State of Virginia, we assume that the State, 
therefore, takes full responsibility for any 
losses that may be incurred in connection 
with the investment of retirement fund 
reserves and that the benefits to members 
will be in no wise impaired. 

On this basis of understanding we are 
taking no action, for or against, the in- 
vestment of VSRS funds in private cor- 
porations. 

With best wishes 

Sincerely yours, 
Robert F. Williams 
Executive Secretary 


24. School Savings Committee. Dr. 
Edward Alvey, Mary Washington College, 
gave the report of this Committee. A 
move for adoption was made by May Joe 
Craig of Abingdon, seconded by Eleanor 
Mount of Norfolk County, Motion <car- 
ricd. 

25. Welfare Committee Report. H. 
H. Walker, Charlottesville, and a past 
president of the VEA, presented the report 
of the Committee of which he is Chairman. 
Mr. Walker expressed the hope that the 
Preventorium would be patronized by a 
sufficient number of teachers so that the 
fee of $15.00 can be cut to $10.00. Mrs. 
Reba Hash of Roanoke moved adoption 
of this report, seconded by Mrs. Pearl 
Strickler of Roanoke. Motion carried. 

26. Program of Action. This was 
presented by the Executive Secretary, and 
copies of the proposed program distributed 
to the delegates. Joseph B. Van Pelt of 
Bristol moved to adopt the Program of 
Action for 1955-56, as printed. Alonza 
Carter of Princess Anne seconded the mo- 
tion, which carried. 

27. Resolutions Committee. S. Gor- 
don Stewart of Augusta County, Chair- 
man, presented this report which had been 
distributed to the delegates. Edward Trice, 
Drewryville, moved its adoption; seconded 
by H. L. Blanton of Lunenburg. 

Richard Carrigan of Arlington moved 
to amend the report as follows: (To be 
a separate item, between 2 and 3, becom- 
ing new item 3)—‘‘Whereas, this is a 
time of challenge when discordant elements 
and agitators of special interest groups 
seeks to confuse and divide the thinking 
of our people, we urge all members of, the 
teaching profession — particularly the 
classroom teacher—as well as all State and 
local officials concerned with education 
especially, be alert to the issues confront- 
ing us, inform themselves well, speak out 
on the basis of their information, and 
above all exert their energies to the preser- 
vation of democratic practices both as 
members of the civil body and as represen- 
tatives of others in democratic assemblies.”’ 

Seconded by Nancy Whitney of Arling- 
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yn, the motion carried. The report of the 
Resolutions Committee was then adopted 
s amended. 


Friday, October 28, 1955 
8:00 P.M. 


28. Credentials Committee. Virginia 
Watts, chairman, presented the report of 
his committee showing a total cf 5,940 
—the largest on record. 

VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, President 
ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, 
: Executive Secretary 














Welfare Committee Report 
(Contiuued from page 39) 
in the Pavilion at present, be made 
available in the hospital. 
2. That teachers shall be admitted 
within at least ten days of receipt 
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i of application. 

F. That a specially prepared greeting 
card from the VEA be sent to all 
teacher-patients in the Preventori- 
um during their stay in the hos- 
pital. 

G. That the VEA Journal, VEA 
News, The Commonwealth and 
the Cavalier be sent to the Preven- 
torium regularly. 

V. Financial Report of the Preven- 
torium Fund: 

A complete report of the Preven- 

torium Fund is included in the re- 

port of the Treasurer of the Virginia 

Education Association. 

H. H. Waker, Charlottesville, 
Chairman 

E. W. Curttum Norfolk County 

J. J. Fray, Campbell County 





J. G. Scott, Petersburg 
Mrs. PEARL STRICKLER, Roanoke 


County 


Your Property Trusteeship is a cleverly 

lustrated inside story of Norview High 
school, Norfolk County, as described by 
ne Government Class. It calls for the 
ractice of democracy and good citizenship 
-especially with regard for property 
rights and protection of the school build- 
ng. Among caricatured candidates for the 
Hall of Shame’’ it condemns Doris Desk 
arver, Freddy Foot Printer, Gorden Gum 
Sticker, and Patty Paper Thrower. 


Illustrated Word Cards—for 24 
basic first grade words. Useful to 
teachers and child alike. Gay and 
bright. Printed in four colors, 10 ply 
cardboard, size 11x 14 inches. Cost 
35¢ per card. (LeCardi, Inc., 339 East 
Main Street, West Carrollton, Ohio) 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!" 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, 
Audio-Visual Education 
(Films mentioned are 16mm, black- 
and-white, sound, unless stated other- 


wise; write producers or your distribu- 
tors for more information.) 


It’s nearly the last minute to sched- 
ule special Christmas films if you plan 
to rent prints for the holidays. Let’s 
hope you'll see two of the delightful 
new-this-year titles: the old-fashioned 
real-people picturization of the Clem- 
ent Moore verses, “The Night Before 
Christmas” (11 min. color also, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) and 
“Christmas Customs Far and Near” 
(14 min. color also, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1). The happy 
surprise, we found when this film was 
released, is that Fran Allison, beloved 
radio-television star, appears in the 
film and tells a group of children how 
and where our Christmas observances 
began. We see dances, festivities, dec- 
orations, from countries in Europe and 
Asia, as the children enact their pag- 
eant, complete with traditional music 
and costumes. 

Another film appropriate for Christ- 
mas, “The Steadfast Tin Soldier,” (14 
min. color, Brandon Films, 200 W. 57, 
New York 19) plays puppets in the 
Andersen fairy tale to please any audi- 
ence any time. The charming music 
was retained when English narration 
was given this Danish production. 

Some lovely new filmstrips (which 
are not movies, but make hold-still pic- 
tures to talk about as you look) tell 
Christmas stories. Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, presents “The Little 
Pine Tree” (not the familiar one) and 
“Taro’s Christmas Gift.” In both color 
strips you read the stories from a guide, 
or one version of the “Pine Tree’’ has 
captions on the strip’s frames. Taro, 
the son of a Japanese dollmaker, shares 
Christmas preparations at the Mission 
as well as with his family’s New Year 
ceremonies. Either by the set or singly, 
Encylopaedia Britannica Films uses 
color filmstrips to tell six Christmas 
stories. Four are well-known classics: 
Dicken’s “Christmas Carol”; Ander- 
sen’s “Fir Tree”; ““The Nutcracker and 
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the Mouse-King” on which the Tchai- 
kovski Suite is based; Moore’s “Night 
Before Christmas” with photographs 
illustrating the familar poem, and 
drawings for the others. For older 
children and teen-agers, ““A Present for 
Patsy” has modern setting, a new story 
with the true spirit of Christmas. From 
all over the world and centuries of 
time come the customs pictured in 
“Christmas Thru the Ages”. (This 
subject and the Moore verses are done 
in motion pictures also; you should 
note which you want.) These all ap- 
peal to a wide age-range, and each 
strip bears the text necessary to help 
the pictures make each story enjoyable. 

“Holiday Art” (6 min. color, Bailey 
Films 6509 De Longpre, Hollywood 
28) shows a six-year old lad putting 
his own ideas together with paint, wire, 
rubber cement, and imagination, to 
make ornaments, gift wrappings, a 
picture panel for the wall, and help- 
ing little brother, create dinner place- 
cards, Valentines, and Easter pretties. 
Other 6-minute color films in the 
“School and Home Series” encourage 
experimenting with varied materials 
and original ideas. “Boy Creates Toy” 
with scraps and Dad’s tools makes a 





model plane and a toy sailboat. “Art 
Begins at Home” shows Mother help- 
ing four young enthusiasts to make 
murals, finger paintings, and prints 
with cut sponge, carrot, or potato. 

New for older art students, junior 
high and up, is “Water Colors in Ac- 
tion” (12 min. color, International 
Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson, Chicago 
4) demonstrating procedures in paint- 
ing a landscape, such as control of 
brush in laying wet and dry colors, 
mixing and laying color for perspective 
and depth, finishing details, in the 
direct methods of contemporary artists. 

For the “grown-up” beginner in art, 
“New Ways of Seeing—A Lesson in 
Art by Ben Karp” (15 min. color, 
Contemporary Films, 13 E. 37, New 
York 16) emphasizes a dynamic indi- 
vidual approach, stresses observation 
and fresh point of view. The film helps 
make contact with current work by 
leading artists today and creates mov- 
ing interest in beginning to paint one’s 
self. 

Television programs released by 
Young America Films (18 E. 41 St., 
New York 17) give 50 new titles. 
Walter Cronkite’s “You Are There” 
takes you into the midst of history in 





Times-Dispatch Photo 


PRESIDENTS CHAT OVER THEIR COFFEE CUPS. At the Friday 
morning coffee session of Delta Kappa Gamma during the VEA Convention, 
three presidents got together. They are, from left, Virginia E. Lewis, of Cul- 
peper, president of the Virginia Education Association; Virginia Watts, president 
of Richmond’s Beta Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma; and Sue F. Ayres, of 
Manassas, president of the Iota State Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
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its making, and “The Search” docu- 
ments vital scientific research done at 
leading American universities. Each is 
the original 25 minute film, not a kine- 
scope. The Edward Murrow series, 
“See It Now” (each title 30 min.) is 
released to schools by McGraw-Hill 
Text Films (330 W. 42 St., New York 
36). If your high school or college 
students consider some of these sub- 
jects, write for the specific titles to 
see which meet your instructional 
needs. 

To add locale to the ideas and events 
of the past and present, or just for its 
own interest, see “Points East” (29 
min. color, United Air Lines, 5959 S. 
Cicero St., Chicago 38). This new 
panorama film, by land and by air, 
scenes of seven Atlantic Seaboard 
states, their natural beauty or famous 
spots (Coney Island, Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Cape Cod, the Potomac), historic 
places (Plymouth Rock, Bunker Hill, 
Valley Forge, Mt. Vernon) or big 
cities (Boston, Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City, New York, Washington) with 
and original 


interesting comentary 


musical score. 
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Seeking a Position? 
Many excellent school and college posi- 
tions listed. East & South. Salaries are 
higher than ever before. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles ar Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N.A.T.A (Bet. 1925) 
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NEW 
HORIZONS 


mn 
TEACHING 


Mrs. Alice Hawley of 

Peoria, Ill., schools says 

young folks love keeping 
up a Scrapbook. 











Scrapbook “Thriller” 


Youngsters get so much pleasure pasting, cutting-out and making 
scrapbooks—here’s idea for using them you might care to adapt although’ 
this comes from kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Alice Hawley (Peoria, Ill.) 





Scrapbooks, from 
the experience of 
ps most teachers, 
have possibilities 
in all grades. 
” Likewise this use 
of children keeping up own scrap- 
books as school-year record. 
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Just about everything goes into 
the child’s scrapbook for record 
that both child and family will 
enjoy looking at, end of year. 
Pictures, poems, songs, daily num- 
ber work, spelling papers, finger- 
plays in Ist grade; stories and 
compositions in older grades— 
holiday costumes and pageants... 
all this gets into the book. 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you — 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


Individuality and personal import- 
ance play no small part in the 
enjoyment of keeping 
such a scrapbook. 
It is interesting to 
pupils to see 
their own 

progress S 
from < Sh 
month to~ 
month in drawing and school work 
generally. Parents, delighted, too. 










Field trips in school busses to a farm or 
zoo or museum make exciting material 
in photo and illustrative material. Teacher 
takes snap shots—pastes on bulletin 
in schoolroom and may be ordered at cost. 


Teachers can find worthwhile seatwork 
from this kind of scrapbook, and, it serves 
not only as a bond between teacher-pupil 
but not to be overlooked is the parent. 
teacher-pupil bond it helps cement. 














Watch for Our Announcements of Exceptional Opportunities 


We have calls now for vacancies for 1956-1957 in the best schools in the country and at highest 


salaries. 
Junior High Science; 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Contracts are ready now to be given to satisfactory applicants for positions as follows: 
Junior High English; Junior High Art (woman); 

Senior High Mathtmatics; Library (Elementary); 
We have current vacancies in all fields. 
TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Member N.A.T.A. 


Five Primary positions. 


Write for particulars without obligation. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 





ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


17th Year. 


1341 G St., N.W. 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


VACANCIES NOW TO $5300. Member NATA. 


e REpublic 7-3938 
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e Washington, D.C. 























“It’s News to Us” 











Permapex Crayon is a new per- 
manent type crayon, useful in putting 
and keeping charts and graphs on the 
blackboard until you wish them re- 
moved. Available in red, white, yellow 
and blue. Washing the blackboards 
will not remove the design. A special 
compound, Removo, is used for remov- 
ing the design. It leaves the black- 
board dry and greaseless. Set of 4 
colors plus a five ounce plastic tube of 
Removo $3.25. (Apex Permanent 
Crayon Co., Box 2236, Youngstown 
4, Ohio) 


Yours FOR 


THE ASKING 


No requests from children, please. 
Our advertisers prefer to send their 
material to teachers or administra- 
tors only. You will save time by writ- 
ing directly to the advertisers. The 
coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 


18. Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Labora- 
tory Equipment; Church Furniture; 
Classroom Furniture and Laboratory 
Furniture. Indicate which catalog is 
desired. (Southern Desk Company) 

55. Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of Education, His- 
tory, Art, Music, Sociology, Languages, 
Journalism. Planned to satisfy “in- 
service” credit requirements. Cost 


$495 and up. (Study Abroad) 


Just for Fun Is a party-giver’s 
handbook that provides ideas you need 
to enliven any social event or informal 
gathering. Contains easy-to-follow in- 
structions for over 70 games and con- 
tests for groups of all ages and sizes. 
It also features informative sections on 
invitations, table setting . . . plus a 
handy holiday calendar. Cost 25¢ in 
coin. (Party-Time Publishers, 161 Ash 
St., Akron 8, Ohio) 

Enrichment Records are based 
on the Landmark Books, published by 
Random House. Produced in Colum- 
bia Studios, they are complete dramati- 
zations with full casts of professional 
actors, authentic music and sound ef- 
fects of the historical periods portray- 
ed. The four new Records this fall are: 
“The Louisiana Purchase’, ‘Pirate 
Lafitte and Battle of New Orleans’, 
“Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone”, 
“George Washington Carver”. Price 
$2.95 per 78 rpm album (2 ten inch 
records—1 story); $3.95 per 33% 
rpm—long playing-record (2 stories 
on each). (Enrichment Teaching Ma- 
terials, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, New York) 

Plastic Relief Map of the 
United States for elementary and 
secondary classrooms. Size 48” by 34”. 
Scale 65 miles to the inch. Molded of 
heavy vinyl plastic and attractively 
displayed in a rigid wood frame which 
protects the map and enhances its dis- 
play. The actual raised relief and the 
contour layer colors combine to make 
a new classroom instructional tool of 
unique value. Mountains, valleys, and 
other ‘relief features are accurately 
shown in finely detailed molded plastic. 
Price $35.00 F.O.B. Chicago. (Denoy- 
er-Geppert Company, 5235 N. Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois) 














ments. We serve you efficiently and 


economically. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


circled. 
18. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 


55. 


| 
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Available in school 
year of 1955-1956 only 


Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, 
Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your require- 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 


























VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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Designed by Henry P. Glass 
of the Chicago Art Institute, 
who also created Fleet- 
wood’s Swing-Line Juvenile 
Furniture that has been 
accorded the I.D.1. Award. 





Fleetwood Flexible Furniture 











TODAY’S MOST SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 
TO TEACHING EFFICIENCY AND 
CLASSROOM FLEXIBILITY .. . 


Every school executive, designer, board member, and teacher 
should see this new Fleetwood Flexible Furniture . . . years ahead in 
utility, efficiency, and beauty. 


There is nothing else like it. Wood panels and tubular metal are 
combined into lightweight, exceptionally strong tables, desks, 
cabinets, and other elementary grade classroom units. Leg 
adjustment is provided to alter base unit height. 


Now school planners and administrators can buy classroom equip- 
ment with confidence that it can be readily and economically 
adapted to meet changes in enrollment and curriculum. Teachers 
can have complete freedom in re-arranging room layout to suit 
individual teaching techniques. School boards can buy more pieces 
of equipment even on limited budgets, because despite its many 
superiorities Fleetwood Flexible Furniture is definitely lower-cost. 
It will pay you to investigate. Write today. 






Room Layout and Planning Service Available 


Visit our Richmond showroom to 
inspect this equipment or write for 
full details including catalog. 


Member National School Service Institute 


Virginia School Equipment Company 


104 South Foushee Street 


Richmond 20, Virginia 
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A scene from Christmastime at M & R 
Our fifth floor Holiday House—a 
wonderland of Yule decorations 


Once again 
It’s Christmastime at Miller & Rhoads 


Once again, the wonder that is Christmas has filled every corner 
of our store. Magically, overnight, we’ve become a world of 
sweeping gold branches, of candlelit chandeliers and Christmas 
red balls. Once again, it’s Christmastime at Miller G Rhoads. 


For generations Richmonders have thrilled to the Yuletide season 
with us. Thousands upon thousands of you have come through 
our doors to see our decorations, to shop from our myriad gifts, 
to visit Santa, to enjoy luncheon, to spend the day. 


Once again we hope you'll come and share the joys of this season 
with us, that your Christmas will begin with a trip to Miller 


Mien sRead 


THE Shopping Center 
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